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and dote-cake solace the vigils of those who 
LITERARY NOTICES. watch over them when closed in death—and 


iwhere each welcome is as warm and as 

Desirous of making this department some- ‘cheering as the first, and each farewell 
thing more than a mere enumeration of the: bears some token with it as kind and gene- 
contents of books, we have determined, in rous as the last. 
prder to make it as valuable as possible, | The work, which very modestly pretends 
and to give these notices that anony-'to be only a manual for the use of those 
mous character, without which criticisu: .who would simplify the business of New- 
loses half its efficacy, to have the different | Year’ s visiting, by reducing it to a proper 
works which are submitted to us, ex- system, docs in fact contain a fuod of deep 
amined by different individuals, capable erudition and lively entertainment, upon 
of passing upon their merits, from having every thing rebating to the first day. in the 
had their attention particularly turned | “year s calendar. Of the four books inta 
to the subjectstreated of. lo pursuance of | which it is divided, for instance—book first, 
this plan, we regret that we cannot keep: treats of the origin of New-Year’s visiting, 
back this No. longer for two notices, from: which it, perhaps somewhat extravagantly, 
able pens, that were promised us in time for’ carries back to the days of Hesiod, whom 

ublication, upon the only books we have yet, the learned Peter Heylin quotes in his Cos- 
received. ‘Lhe beautiful work on Miner- |mography, from the admirable edition of 
alogy and Geology, by J. K. Welsh, of Bos-) the poet’s works, by Nicholas Heinsius, 
ton, and the new translation of Longinus, ‘the celebrated Leyden scholar—as authori- 
by a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, , zing the opinion of this usage having exist- 
shal! both receive their due attention in our ed among the Scythian tribes that were 
nest. In the meantime, however, we must present at the siege of Troy. Some curi- 
manage to fill the space kept open for them)ous observations are then given upon the 
till the last moment, with something else;, zeal with which the custom was observed in 
and as one, when disappointed ofa dinner, the time of Julius Cesar, among the war- 
willstay his hunger, or spoil his appetite, like but hospitable Belga—as may be gath- 
with confectionary, we will substitute the'ered from that passage in the writings of 
pastry and bon-bons of literary persiflage,for, the illustrious Commentator, where he 
the solid roast-beef and pudding of science jspeaks of the Fores omnibus aperti ut eden 
and the classics; and as many of our re- di bibendique causa oslialim per diem totam 
viewing brethren pass upon books they have _percurrerent. Wehave afterward an inter. 
never read, we will try and give an account| esting account of the usage, as it existed at 
ef one they are not likely to read. that brilliant court, where the steel-clad 

THE COnreE Ts New-Year’s Visivor... knights of Brabant 
By Barent Vanderlyn, 1 vol. 12mo. Staats| , plein 
ref Fonda, Alb ee Unless our judgment ‘Drank the red wine thro’ their visors barred.” 
is very much at fault, this little work will, from goblets filled by the fair hands of Jac-. 
be as well received hy the town, as any| queline of Holland. From this part of the. 
original publication that has long issued''work, we learn, that formerly it was only 
from the press. But why the author, whose noble or very ancient families who ioter- 
resources are chiefly derived from this ci-!' ichanged these courtesies with each other, 
ty, should have chosen Albany as his place’ ‘and that the custom of ladies offering to, 
ef publication, we cannot divine. Unless it:shake hands with the male visitant upon 
is that the capitol being the only city inthe. this day, arose from a ceremony that grew 
Union besides this, where the excellent andi'up in the days of chivalry, of the young 
gallant custom of visiting all one’s fair and f fair hostesses placing their fragile fin- 
friends on New-Year’s day, is observed, f gers in the gauntletted palms of their guests, 
and the ancient town of Beaverwick being to signify that they recognized each as one 
the mother colony.from whence her strap-|\of their own order, and confided in him aa 
ping daughter of New Amsterdam was de- worthy of upholding its dignity. This book 
rived—it was perhaps due to the most an-|'terminates with an account of the establish-. 
cient metropolis of the two, that a work of|'ment of the custom in this city, from the 
such importance should emanate from with-||time when it was first confined to the imme- 
in those walls, where Dutch hospitality sur- idiate connections of the old Dutch govern- 
vives in all its original brightness: Where) ors, and other official characters, down to 
still the smoking caudle cup and tender|our day, when it has become of such gene- 
cruller first meet the young eyes that open|/ral adoption, that the whole town observes 
upon a strange world, and mulled-wine;|the social usage. 
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Book Second, is addressed to the ladics|'every circle—now listless, melancholy, and 
exclusively, and, among other things, treats, in despair—I conjured him to tell me what 
of the manner of preparing the room for re- sudden affiiction had overtaken him at such 
ceiving visitors ; giving at the same time,,a moment—what circumstance had subdu- 
some useful hints for so arranging the cur-'ed—what pain had overwhelmed his spirit 
tains, that the light, whether warmed and||—what dear friend he had lost.—‘ Friend,” 
softened through salmon-colored moreen,'he exclaimed, and the answer came from 
or reflected from glistening damask, may; the depths of his soul hollowly as the as- 
properly assist one’s complexion. Some tol-;,cending urn from the bottom of a well, that 
erably engraved diagrams are added, show- sends up no limpid brimmer from its parch- 
ing the most approved methods of adjusting!'ed sources. ‘‘ Friend? not one but all—all 
ottomans and sofas, so that visitors may be|!my friends—I have lost my”’—The word fal- 
taken in detail, or disposed of in detach-|itered upon his lips, as if they could not pro- 
ments—ad libitum of their fair entertainers.:nounce so dread a thing—“ J have lost my 
To all of which are annexed a few available visiting list !”’ 
hints upon the art of securing a tete-a-tete,| In relating this tragic occurrence, our 
in windows or recesses, with those whom) author argues very soundly upon the expe- 
we wish particularly to favor amid the gen-diency of being always provided with du- 
eral rush. plicate copies of one’s list, to avoid the 

Book Third, intended for gentlemen on-),consequences of people thus dropping their 
ly, treats of the whole process of New-Year’s||acguaintance. 
visiting, according to the latest improve- ut we are rapidly approaching the bot- 
ments. It gives much useful advice upon) tom of the page, and have only room to men- 
the art of compiling a visiting list, and sug-|'tion that Book Fourth is composed of “ the 
gests the expediency of always being provi-|'diary of a New-Year’s visitor” —the whole of 
ded with a pocket map. After disposing!'which we may perhaps copy in a futureoum- 
satisfactorily of that much agitated ques-| ber and a quantity of miscellaneous pieces in 
tion, whether it is best to district the morn-|| verse upon visiting matters. Interesting as 
ing’s operation into wards, or adhere to the|'these must have been to the immediate 
ordinary usage of visiting by streets, our||friends of the writers, few of them, for the 
author presses very warmly upon those am-||public at large, possess any interest. An 
bitious of becoming at all distinguished as!iexception might perhaps be made in favor 
New-Year’s visitors, the indispensableness!.of the following touching adieus of a cele- 
of system in plan, and coolness, prompt-|/brated beau, and veteran New-Year’s day 
mess, and decision in execution, to get thro’||visitor, whose regret at leaving the circle 
_evena tolerable list of calls. ‘‘ Order,” he|iwhich he had long adorned, was so keen, 
justly observes, ‘is Heaven’s first law, and) when going abroad, that he could only send 
method is quite indispensable in this matter||the following farewell cards to his four es- 
above all others—a method too, which must pecial favorites.— 
confound all respect of persons and order 
of preferences, all distinctions of rank and 


fashion, into one principle of geogra- Of the new risen star and the reigning belle, 


phical precedence,” while “ self-posses-| : 
sion” he urges, ‘is particularly requisite|/{*?*" i a card where Kiwrote with: sigh 


to make an efficient use of each allotted 
moment, when people are darting to and! Enen Adicu— 
fro around you, like stones from Catapul-; This clasp of the hand hath a meaning for thee 
tas.”’ It is time, however, as our limits At the moment of parting, whose language should 
draw to a conclusion, that we should begin,'A smile for the many, a sigh for the few, [be 
to quote more at large from the work, Pp. P.C. 
which we cannot perhaps do better than by 
quoting here a passage, which sets off the 
writer’s pathetic powers to much advantage. 
‘‘ Well,” pursued my agitated informant, 
“ three of my remaining scconds had alrea-' 
dy expired—but [ could not leave him thus 
—I spoke again to him—I besought Riffie- 
ton—I[ conjured him as he sat there, pale as 
the mantelpiece against which he leaned— 
he—the gay, the dashing, the brilliant Rif- 
Beton—the soul of every set—the life o 





| 








‘ 
+ 








| ‘* Emma good bye— 
In a far away land when I hear them tell 





Fanny Farewell— 
Inditferent—cold as I saw thee to day, 
I would fuin have been like thee, so care!css and 
But a aa i" despite of my bitterness fell, [gays 












Mrs. Smith good day— 
‘ Tshallprobably sail in an hour or ao, 
But I'll stop as I'm passing, before I go, 
And Jeave you what cards I have left, to say 
D. I. O. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


A new Litera Transiation oF Lonei- 
NUS ON THE SUBLIME, by a Graduate of 
Trinity College, Dublin. New-York. 
1832. 12mo. pp. 70. 


We owe this book at least the obligation 
of having caused us to retresh our sauls 
aeain with the high and holy rivers of: the 

reek, and bidden “‘ some notes we used to 
love indays of boyhood, meet our ear” once 
more. One cannot criticise the style of a 
work which professedly follows carefully 
the idioms of a dead language, and aban- 
dons all pretension, both by its title, and 
in the preface, to the name of a free and 
elegant translation. We have, therefore, 
confined ourselves to collating carefully 
with the original the first fifteen or twenty 

of this production, and find that it ts 
in general all it professes to be, and, for its 
object, will no doubt be useful, that is, if ir 
be conceded that the object is an useful 
one; for in fact, “the pupilat school,” and 
“the student at college,” ought, in general, 
to be left between their lexicons and their 
tutors, if they will not dig, they ought not 
to be ashamed to beg. As forthe “ private 
learners” of Longinus, we know no such 
class of men inthis money-making commu- 
nity. We have found, moreover, a passage 
or two rather oddly rendered, the first sen- 
tence of the third section, for instance,— 
which is given in the translation as if 
Teeyixe and ragateeywoa agreed with 
wAmxtavas,—travical” and “supertragi- 
gical curls.,—Now the sentence should 
stand, by the construction in Greck, thus, 
Those things are not tragical, but super- 
tragical,—the curls, and “to vomit forth to 
heaven,” &c. The English sentence, as it 
now 18, does not make grammar nor sense. 
Again in Section 9,—“ad' eZamariopeve 
Ta Un nal iCnpara Bydeps AnwBaroy 
Ta, —is translated, “nor that equal and 
unremitting sublimity.”. Whereas, literally, 
it would read, “nor those aspinng (or sal- 
lying) heights (or sublimities) which never 
take rest (literally, seats)” The idea of 
equality is the translatur’s entirely. Other 
such criticisms night be made; however, 
they are not of much consequenee, and, on 
the whole, as we said above, the book is 
what it professes todbc, and we recommend 
it heartily to those, be they who they may, 
whorhave necd of sucha thing. 


Famitiar Lessons in MIneERALOGY AND 
Geoxocy. Boston. Vol. 1. 
This work is a specimen of one of the 
various expedients that are resorted to for 
16 


~~ 


the purpose of rendering elementary works 
on the sciences popular and attractive to 
the young, with the laudable intention of 
cultivating a taste for these useful branches 
of education, and, as our author expresses 
it in his preface, of “facilitating the acqui- 
sition of knowledge.” 

We question very much the utility of 
shaping works of this kind into the form of 
lialogues or conversations ; all similar de- 
vices from the gingerbread alphabet, to a 
novel founded on mineralogy, ora dramatis- 
ed Euclid, which we shall soon expect to 
see, are subject toone serious objection, the 
impossibility of communicating information 
with success without giving the learner the 
trouble of acquiring it. If the form of a 
dialogue is adopted, it should be as simple 


Yas possible, so as not to interfere with one 


of the greatest advantages to be derived 
trom the study of natural history—the 
training of the mind to the clear, simple, 
methodical arrangement of facts, to which 
these pursuits are so admirably adapted. 
Every thing that diverts the attention from 
this object, and every thing that encumbers 
a treatise on these subjects with irrelevant 
matter, o far defeats one purpose for which 
these studies should be pursued, and pre- 
vents, rather than assists the acquisition of 
knowledge, 

The work before us is written in the form 
of conversations between the different mem- 
bers of a family group, to whom we are in- 
troduced by some preliminary domestic 
sketches. Much of the conversation, like 
most domestic conversations, 18 commons 
place and unprofitable and without any 
connection with the subject of which the 
work pretends to treat. We are quite at 
a loss to know how the study of mineralogy 
is to be “ facilitated” by pages of anecdote 
about the French and Indian wars, and that 
of the American revolution, disquisitions 
upon rail-roads, and lamentations upon 
the Indians; details of family plans for 
visiting this place and that; or by being 
told how Emmia’s eyes elistened at this pro- 
posal, or how she drew along sigh at the 
delay ; cominon-plice remarks on modes of 
education ;— boarding-sehool  sentimental- 
ism; seraps of poetry; and long moral 
and religious disquisitions;—but_ of such 
materials about half of the book is made 
up. Nor do we conceive that the deserip- 
tion of minerals is likely to be made more 
agrceable or impressive by the eternal re- 
petion of “Charles remarked”—* Mr. G. 
replied?— Emma added” —“Caroline pre- 
sumed?—" Madame Arlington thought?— 
“Mr. G. rejoined” &c., Ke.—which preface 
every question and answer. ‘The dialogue 
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is very clumsily and awkwardly managed|color; of kaolin, a substance of so much 


throughout. 


importance that every one should be able 


Of all the sciences mineralozy is one of|to recognise it, all that is said is, that it is 
those that are least adapted to this mode of}a very valuable example of the ductile 


arrangement, for there 1s nothing to discuss, 
and nothing to reason about; all that can be 
done with propriety is, to adopt a conve- 
nient arrangement, and then to give of each 
mineral a concise, clear, and definite de- 
scription, and this is precisely that in which 
this book is deficient. The part of the 
work which relates to the subject on which 
it is written, if properly arranged, would 
not occupy more than a tlurd of the 373 
ges which the book contains. 

P'The chapter which treats of crystallo- 
graphy, one of the nicest and most difficult 
parts of the study, and one which requires 
great accuracy in its practical application, 
is entirely unsuited to the class of persons 
for whom the book is intended, especially 
as but little use is made of it in the subse- 
quent part of the work. 

The systematic arrangement of minerals 
is not brought out clearly and distinctly, 
so as to assist the memory, and the descrip- 
tions of the physical characters of indivi- 
dual mincrals is exceedingly deficient, es- 
pecially in reference to their distinctive 
characters: those by which one mineral is 
distinguished from others resembling it, 
should be clearly exposed in every elemen- 
tary work, to aid the learner in his investi- 

tions. To show how the author attempts 
to “facilitate the acquisition of knowledge,” 
we will refer to a few examples; in looking 
for anthracite in the index, we find five 
pages devoted to it, in turning to its de- 
scription, we are simply told that it consists 
of carbon, and that it derives its name trom 
the Greek for carbon, not a word about its 

hysical characters; then follow some of 
its localities; then three or four paces about 
Maunch Chunk; description of scenery ; 
rail-roads, and an “amusing deseription of 
the obstinacy and romantic taste of mules 3” 
“a train of reflections respeeting that ill- 
fated race of beings” (the Indians), and the 
valley of Wyoming; then follows an im- 
perfect deseription of graphite, taking no 
notice of the means of distunguishing it from 
Molybdena, with which it is often con- 
founded by an inexperienced eye; then 
comes a meagre deseription of eal, with 
some few references to the characters of 
anthracite, seven or eight pages from the 
place where they should have been inserted. 
Of phrenite, the only distinctive character 
that is given is “its peculiar ereen color,” 
which, however, many specimens do not 
ssess, The description of nephrite is 
nited to its tenacity, translucency, and 


clays. Of epidote no distinctive character 
is given, though it frequently resembles, in 
external appearance, other minerals. We 
might go on, and produce many other ex- 
amples of equal neghgence, but enough has 
been said to show the character of the work. 
The chapter on conchology is the best im 
the book, and confined chietly to simple and 
perspicuous descriptions of the shells, which 
are represented by neat and well-executed 
wood-cuts. 

The work is very neatly printed, and had 
the same care and attention been bestowed 
upon @ concise and accurate compendium 
of some of the larger works on mineralogy, 
such as Cleaveland’s excellent treatise, for 
example, a book of the size of the Lessons 
on Mineralogy would have easily contained 
all necessary information on the subject for 
the use of young people, and it would have 
heen presented in a form infinitely better 
calenlated to “facilitate the acquisition of 
knowledge,” and at the same time been 
useful as a book of reference to those ac- 
quainted with the science, to which latter 
object the volume in question has no pre- 
tensions, If any one 1s disposed to under- 
tuke such a work, but fears its wanting 
suitable attractions for young persons of 
either sex, we would recommend them to 
obviate the objections by interleaving it 
with the pages of some fashionable novel. 


Tne Rerucee mm America, BY Mrs. 
Trotiore, Author of “The Domestic 
Manners of the Americans.” 2 vols. 
London: Whittaker, Treacher, & Co. 
—New-York: reprinted for the Book- 
sellers. 

The heavy coarseness of this book is 
wholly unrelieved by the cleverness which 
sometimes made absurdity amusing in the 
previous work of the same author. 


Dermot Mac\Morocn, or THE Conquesr 
oF Irnrtaxn. An Historic Tale of the 
12th Century. Boston. Second Editicn. 
The donbt we had about noticing this 

ephemeron in our first Number is removed 

In time for the second, by its having, in the 

mean time attained to the honor of a second 

edition, 

History, somebody has said, and every 
body has quoted the maxim, is philosophy 
teaching by example. Mr. Adams, in the 
preface to this work, quotes it too, but it is 
to contradict it, for history, he observes, 
doth rarely teach by example, but often 
by admonition. The idea is that an ex- 
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ample being something to be imitated, a 
bad example is no example at all; a piece 
of hypercriticism which any reference to 
authority will overset.* No matter, Iet us 
adopt it, and we may then say that this 
work seems intended to teach morality by 
the “admonition” of its hero, and poctry 
by the “admonition” of its author, The 
story of the hero, such as itis, 1s told in the 
hse pretty much at Jength, and then, 
ikea psalm, iat said and afterwards sung, 
it is doled out to us again in four good can- 
tos of verse, “in the garb of poetry” the 
author says, but that is a matter of opinion. 
We think these stanzas bear about the same 
relation to try that a procession of 
honest, unarmed citizens does to the pomp 
and circumstance of an army, the one 
trooping along without beat of drum in an 
unsatisfactory, fidgetty, uneasy fashion, in- 
commoded and annoyed by their unwonted 
arrangement, the other instinet with disci- 
pline, animated by the spirit of concert and 
moving 
“Ino 

or 

It is a singular idea though, and rather 
melancholy, this, of an ex-president of the 
United States attempting poetry, or any 


erfect phalanz, to the Dorian mood, 
utea and soft reeorders.”’ 


thing else indeed, at the hazard of a signal| 


failure, but try above all. It is the 
genius of acy ata castle inthe air, it is 
gravity turned dancing-master, and coming 
down upon the vocabulary, to order the 
words to the right and left, to make them 
chasser, balancer, change partners, form 
quadrilles, and move like clock-work 


“To the incontinent mood and jangling cadence 
Of an infernal Gddle.*’ 


Dermot Mae Moroch is a vicious Irish- 
men, whose character Mr. Adams resurree- 
tionnizes to hang it in chains, and verse is 
a specific he uses to restore it as it rots, 
that it may go on “in fresh, immortal, un- 
consumed decay,” tainting our moral at- 
mosphere with ideas that, after all, were 
best forgotten. And forgotten they will be, 
in spite of such efforts as the present to pre- 
vent it; itis a holy and kindly law of our 
nature, that the eyes of our physical and 


reading Dermot Mac Morogh, af treat to 
which we are bidden, like a mob toa gib- 
betting, the attraction is horror, the fruit 
will be a suggesting knowledge of crime, 
and, in the very terms of the invitation, we 
are told that we may, perhaps, find some- 
thing in the exhibition that will seem _per- 
sonal to each of us. (See stanza 2, canto 
1.) For the knowledge of crime is a sug- 
vesting spirit, and the less we can know of 
it, and the less we deaden by familiarizing 
it, the horror of what we know, the better. 
When some great criminal stands forth in 
the daylight, and makes crime conspicuous 
and likely to pass into an example, the 
mischief of notoriety should be followed up 
by the remedies of invective and reproba-~ 
tion, it is salutary to announce the punish- 
ment and infamy of a traitor, or a robber, 
to those who are already acquainted with 
his crimes, but should we therefore be bene- 
fitted by a new edition of the Newgate 
Calendar, “presented in the garb of poe- 
try.” Quite the reverse, and on the very 
same principle, the hero of the present 
work, micht better have been left undis- 
turbed in his grave. But passing over the 
nausea which this affected high tone of 
mora feeling must excite, in a work whose 
own morals by no means bear it out, the 
hext most crying sin for censure 1s the hit 
the author attempts to give the militia of 
our war of Independence, whose “example” 
he is disposed to leave quite out of view 
that he may set off his own patriotism b 

dwelling witha perverse taste on their “ ae 
monition,” and he would have us think that 
he has written something so very caustic to 
this pot that his better feelings suppressed 
it, lest it should indeed disturb the ashes of 
some of those true defenders of their coun- 
try. Does Mr. Adams know the hardships 
of the lifeof'a private soldier; the privation, 
the bitterness of cold; the exhaustion of 
heat, and hunger, and forced marches, with 
bleeding feet and insufficient clothing; and 
the hourly peril of death; does he know 
what it is to leave a wife defenceless, and 
children crying for bread, in the midst of une 
tilled fields ; and to beexposed to all this for 


moral sense alike avoid to dwell on the foul/ the sake of a theoretical liberty,—a liberty, 
subjects of disease and of corruption, that; beautitul certainly, and real and holy,—but 
we reject them from us as far as we arc|from such pressing considerations as these 


able, and treasure up rather the ideas of 
freshness, and health, and beauty, And 
as we would have none but the surzeon go 
into the dissecting-room, 60, on the same 
rinciple, we would recommend that none 
ut reviewers should busy themselves with 





® See Matthew, ch. i, v.19. Also Othello, act 3, sc. 
3. and Dr. Johason‘s note, also Don Juan, canto 3, stanza 
106, dc., ke. 


abstract, and feeble in comparison. Does 
he know how much reflection and philoso- 
phy are necessary to nerve a man to this, 
and still think it much that he will not bear 
with it “six months when engaged for 
three ;” that he seizes the time—supposing 
all had done so—to return to his fireside to 
know if his wife is gone mad in his absence, 


like the widow of the trooper, whose story 
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in the first Canto of Dermot Mac Morogh, | aid of falsehood or truth, which 1s abso- 
is so wondrous pitiful. Ifthe knows or feels|lutely revolting. He wishes to record 
anything of all this, where can he find injDermot’s name, he says, in deathless 
his heart a source of sneers at the men who/|darkness; his verses are, probably, as 
bore it all, because they bore no more. Let!cood a substitute as could be found; they 
every Americanof the present day discharge |are rather more legible, perhaps, but hkely 
from his heart every fecling but that of de-!to be quite as little read. He will hand 
vout and tender gratitude towards those! him down “with Arnold first,” in the rolls 
who fought in the ranks of our war of in-jof infamy, (4, 82,)—it is not clear which 
dependence, let him forget their faults where/he means is first, but his Irish corres- 
they cannot be denicd, pondents to whom he hands over his poem 
Or if from their slamber the veil be removed, for continuation, will, no doubt, disentangle 
Weep o'er it ia silence and close it agaio.”’ his phraseology. We wish them better 

A sneer at those men in our day can|success than we can congratulate him upon, 
spring ny from a pride of rhetoric and/or else we hope sincerely to hear no more 
pharasaical presumption, which disdains or of the deathless darkness of Dermot Mac 
18 too frivolous to know the holiness of the| Morogh, ; 
very altar of our temple. 

So much for feeling. Remarks upon 
taste and style would be infinite, as every 
line and stanza is open to criticism; what 
a piece of extravagance, for instance, 1s that 
in Canto 1, Stanza 24, speaking of Dermot. 


‘© And wherever one look hie eyehad cast, 
At seem'd as if consuming Gre had past.’" 


Bad as this is, itis borrowed,—the goblin 
king, in the Rejected Addresses, is the ori- 
ginal. 


“Who eallop’d, and gallop’d, and gellop'd, to snatch 
10 bride, little dreaming of danger. 
Hie whip wase torch, and hie spuc was a match, 
And over his horse's left eye was a patch, 
To keep it from buraoing the manger.”” 


What a paltry imitation of the scene in 
Donna Julia’s bedchamber, is thatin Dover- 
gilda’s; what an absurd blunder is that of 
saying, in Stanza 35 of Canto I, that 
O’Rorik had left his castle withonly Teague 
and two women, and in Stanza 10 of Canto 
2, mustering half a dozen others; and what 
a pretty contrast is the character of ’Rorik 
in Canto 1, Stanza 22, with his conduct in 
Canto 2, Stanzas 34, 35, 36; aud then, after 
the total destruction of Fernes, as recorded 
in these last cited verses, how did Dermot, 
in Canto 3, Stanza 20, find himsclf in such 
good case, to be courteous and hospitable 
there, amid the croaking of the ravens. 

This micht go on ad infinitum,—but we 
conclude, by protesting altogether against 
this work,—prineciple, plan, and execution. 
To say nothing of the regret we believe 
almost every one feels that the late first 
othcer of our repubhe should make a target 
of himself in this manner, and aspire to a 
reputation which would be a litde mitra dig. 
even were it gained in any moderate degree, 
there 1s a pervading vice of taste, a syco- 
phanticatlectation of wearing prevailing co- 
Jors in the most approved fashion; a catch- 
penny air of reaching out for popular 
applause, to all people and all countries, 
to good and evil passions, and by the 































History oF THE AMERICAN THEATRE. 
By Witutiam Duniap, New-York. 
1332. 8vo. pp. 420. 

The history of theatres, and of those 
connected with them, has always obtained 
a cordial reception from the public, and 
from the amusing and instructive Memoirs 
of Colley Cibber down to the late publi- 
cation of the Reminiscences of Bernard, 
many books relaung to the drama, have 
been published, and have all, in their turn, 
enjoyed an extensive popularity; sull, we 
hardly imagined that the subject of Ame- 
rican Theatricals could have afforded Mr. 
Dunlap material sufficient for the execution 
of a work so instructive and entertaining as 
the one before us, The author has entered 
upon his labors con amore; few have had 
better opportunities, and none, we are sure, 
could have made better use of them. But 
however interesting this work may be to 
the play-goers of the present time, it is 
doubly so to those whose recollections, by 
its perusal, are carried back to those days 
when the Henrys, the Mortons, and Wig- 
nells delighted their youth, when the lin- 
imitable Mrs, Merry wasin her glory, com- 
pared with whom, if we are to believe these 
“ Laudatores temporis acti,” even Fanny 
Kemble herself’ would cease to be considered 
the unrivalled actress she is now regarded. . 

It appears, by Mr. Dunlap, that the first 
regular compuny of actors arrived in this 
country in the vear 1752, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. William Hallam, and opened 
at Willtamsburgh, then the capital of Vir 
cinia, with The Merchant of Venice ; thus, 
as Mr. Dunlap observes, ‘Shakspeare had 
the first place in time, as in merit, as the 
dramatist of the Western World. The 
company met with a generous reception 
trom the warm-hearted Virginians; and af- 
terwards played,with much success in seve- 


ral of the Southern cities, On proceeding 
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northward, they met with much opposition 
in Philadelphia, from the followers of Penn, 
and were, from that circumstance, prevented 
from playing in our sister city until a later 
riod. On the 17th September, 1753, the 

t theatrical representation took place in 
the city of New-York, by special permis- 
sion of the Governor, but, for reasons which 
are not stated by Mr. Dunlap, the perform- 
ances of the company in New-York were 
closed on the 18th of March of the sueceed- 
ing year. Negociations were then entered 
into with several ventlemen of Philadelphia, 
and the result was that “the players” made 
their first appearance in that city in April, 
1754; they, however, met with great op- 
position, and as Mr. Dunlap observes, 
‘Pamphlets were published and distri- 
buted gratis, during the whole theatrical 
campaign, and every effort made to show 
the evils attendant on plays, players, and 
layhouses.” But in vain, the followers of 
Penn were forced to submit, and the com- 
pany performed with great success; their 
stay, however, in Philadelphia was short. 
They soon after departed for the Island of 
Jamaica; their absence was not long, for 
we find them shortly after on their return to 
New-York. Lewis Hallam, their manager 
and leader, died in the West Indies, and 
was succeeded by one David Douvlass, 
who married his widow, and arrived with 
his company inour city. ‘This gentleman 
appears to have acted with much energy, 
he caused a new theatre to be built on 
Cc rs wharf, between what are now 
called Old Ship and Coflee-house Slip, but 
in consequence of having neglected to ob- 
tain magisterial permission, he was_ pro- 
hibited for some time from openiny his 
house. At length, after much solicitation, 
he was allowed to perform thirteen nichts, 
but on the expiration of their allotted time, 
although they played with much success, 
the company departed, and agam opened in 
Philadelphia, in a new theatre built ex- 
pressly for them. Between 1759 and (761 
our players were engaged in performing at 
Newport, Williamshurgh, Annapolis, and 
Perth-Amboy ; in this last year, however, 
the company returned to New-York, and 
commenced playing In a new theatre in 
Beekman-street, but here, as usual, their 
rformances were limited to a few nights. 
rom this time, unul 1767, we hear httle 
of them, they went their rounds on this con- 
tinent and the Enelish West-India Islands. 
We may remark, en passant, that the first 
American drama on record was written by 
Thomas Godfrey, of Philadelphia, and was 
entitled “The Prince of Parthia,” of its 
merits we have no information; it was 


never performed. In the summer of 1767, 
the Theatre in John-street, was built and 
apened by this same company, on the 7th 
of December of that year, with Farquar’s 
comedy of the “ Beaux’ Stratagem,” and 
Garrick’s “Lethe,” a farce which appears 
to have been, at that time, a great favorite. 
This theatre was situated on the north side 
of John-street, opposite to the present Are 
eade, and was the scene of all the glories of 
the old American company. We over 
the constant perambulations of the co 
throughout the country, which are detailed 
at length by Mr. Dunlap. 

On the 24th of October, 1774, the first 
Congress passed a resolution discounte- 
nancing “extravagance and dissipation, 
among which they included theatres and 
acting of plays.” The company then mi- 
vrated to the West-Indies, and did not 
return until after the conclusion of the 
revolutionary war. The city of New- 
York, however, was not during that time 
deprived of theatrical amusements; the 
Kuchsh officers then quartered here en- 
rolled themselves into a company, and 
commenced the performance of plays in the 
John-street theatre; follawing, as it ap- 
pears, in the steps of their Boston brethren, 


“The military Thespians began their trans- 
atlantic histrionic career in Boston, as well as 
their less brilhant career of arms. Asnothea- 
tre had been built in the town of Boston, some 
place admitting of the change must have been 
fitted up as such, The accomplished Burgoyne, 
who commenced dramatic author in 1775, by 
the § Maid of the Oaks,’ now produced his see 
cond drama in that strong hold of Puritanism 
and unconquerable liberty ; and the ‘ Heiress? 
was preceded by a farce called the 6 Blockade 
of Boston,’ doubtless intended to ridicule the 
Yankees, who then held the solchers of Britain 
cooped up onthat narrow neck of land, protects 
ed by their ships; soon after expelled them 
with disgrace 3 and subseqently received the 
surrendered sword of the unfortunate poct on 
the meadow of Saratoga 5 as dear to us as the 
Runnimede to our English forefathers, 

“It is remembered, that while the officers 
were performing Burgoyne’s farce, an alarm 
was viven that the rebels had assaulted the lines 
and when a sergeant entered and announce 
the fact, the audience supposing his words, 
‘The rebels have attacked the lines on the 
Neck,’ belonged to the farce, applauded the 
very natural acting of the man, and were not 
disturbed until successive encores convinced 
them that it was not to the play that the words, 
however apropos, belonged, and that the 
prompter of the alata was not behind the 
seenes, but behind the trenches, This was, 
as far as is known, the second drama written in 
America, and the first, so written, that was 
performed, although not by profcssors of the 
art histrionic, but amateurs. Another piece in 
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a dramatic form was published about this time, 
and perhaps ought to take chronological prece- 
dence. It bears no date, but as it was printed 
by James Rivington, in New-York evidently 

revious to the occupation of that city by the 
British, and purports to have been originally 
printed in ‘ New-England,’ it must have been 
published as soon, if not before ‘The Blockade 
of Boston’ was played by the British othcers. 
That it was written betore hostilities com- 
menced, its politics and whole scope and ten- 
dency evince. Though its form is dramatic, it 
was not iatended for representation, but by its 
humor and satire to attract readers and gain 

roselytes to the cause of royalty or toryism. 

t is entitled ‘The Amcricans Roused, or a 
Cure for the Spleen,’ and the dramatis per- 
sone are Sharp, a country Parson, Bumper, a 
country Justice, Fillpot, an Innkeeper, Grave- 
airs, 8 Deacon, Trim, a Barber, Brim, a Qua- 
ker, and Puff, alate Representative.” 


To resume, the house in John-strect was 
now called the Theatre Royal, and the 
company of officers performed with great 
success during their stay in this city. On 
the 12th of December, 1786, Hallam and 
Henry opened the John-street theatre, with 
a regular company, and now the drama 
may be said to have taken a permanent 
foothold in the city of New-York. Mr. 
Dunlap thus characterizes some of the prin- 
cipal performers. 


Mr. John Henry was full six fect in height, 
and had been uncommonly handsome. He 

layed Othello better, we believe, than any man 
had done before him in America 5 it 1s recorded 
thathe wore ‘the uniform ofa British general 
officer, his face black, and hair woolly.’ This 
must not appear stranger, however im>roper, for 
the writer saw John Kemble, in 1786-7, play 
the Moor (Mrs. Siddons the Desdemona) ina 
suit of modern military of scarlet and goid lace, 
Coat, waistcoat, and breeches 5 he wore white 
silk stockinys, his face was black, and his hair 
(not woolly, but long and black) was cued in 
the military fashion of the day. Bensley played 
Jago, and very well, ina modern suit of bine and 
red. Thus Mr. Henry divssed in the manner 
of his cotemporarics, He was at ths time a 
victim to the gout. His Irishmen were very 
fine, and he had great merit in serious and pa- 
thetic fathers. Of the merits of Mr. Hallam 
we have repeatedly spoken. In person he was 
of middle stature or above, thin, straight, and 
well taught as a dancer and fencer. Inlcarning 
the latter accomplishment, he had received a 
hurt in the corner of one of his cyes, which gave 
a slight cast, a scarcely perceptible but odd ex- 
pression to it in some points of view; gene- 
rally, his face was well adapted to his profes- 
sion, particularly in comedy. Biddle was an 
actor merely decent. Harper, who was then 
considered handsome, was marked with the 
small-pox, had expressive cyes and fine teeth. 
Wools, formerly the singer of the company, was 
now old, and of little valuc as a player; be was 
a.gentlemanly, modest, and honest man. Wig- 


nell was a man below the ordinary height, with 

'a slight stoop of the shoulders; he was athletic, 
with handsomely formed lower extremities, the 
knees a lite curved outwards, and feet remarke 
rably small, His large blue eyes were rich in 
‘expression, and his comedy was luxuriant in 
‘humor, but always faithful to his author. He 
was a comic actor, nota buffoon, He was a 
clown who did not speak more than was set 
down in his part. The vice of impudently 
‘altering and adding to an author, has always 
existed, and is increasing in proportion to 
the increase of our theatres and the decline 
of the drama. In proportion as plays are 
worthless, players will foist in their own non- 
sense to amuse the auditors of worthless plays; 
but if the drama is to be supported or revived, 
the practice must meet the reprehension of 
managers and audience. Mr. Wignell’s taste 
was too good to permit his falling into such an 
error. Ryan was passable, and Lake merely 
bearable.” 


From the following it will be seen that 
Washington was a frequent spectator of 
the performances of this company, and on 
one occasion an interesting scene took place. 


‘©When Wignell took his benefit this year, 
he requested something from the author of the 
‘Father of an Only Child,’ and the character 
of Darby in the ‘Poor Soldier,’ in which he 


wae as ganas in America, as Edwin was in 
Eneland, suegested an Interlude, in which 


'Darby, after various adventures in Europe and 
in the United States, returns to Ireland and 
recounts the sights he had seen. This trifle 
was called ‘Darby’s Return,’ and was for 
years extremely popular, and several times 
published, The remembrance of this perform- 
ance is rendered pleasing from the recollece 
tion of the pleasure evinced by the first presi- 
dent of the United States, the immortal 
Washington, who attended its representation. 
The cyes of the audience were frequently bent 
on his countenance, and to watch the emotions 
produced by any particular passage upon him 
was the simultaneous employment of all. 
When Wienell, as Darby, recounts what had 
befallen him in America, in New-York, at the 
aduption of the Federal Constitution, and the 
inau:turation of the president, the interest exe 
pressed by the audience in the looks and 
changes of countenance of this great man, be- 
came intense. He smiled at these lines allude 
ing to the change in the government— 
“There too I saw some michty pretty shows; 
A revolution, without blvod or blows, 


For, as J understood, the cunning elves, 
The people, all revolted from themselves.’ 


‘But at the lines, 


*A man who fought to free the land from wo, 
Luke me, had left his farm, asoldiering to go. 
But having gain'd his point, he had, like me, 
Return'd his own potatoe ground to see. 

But there he could net rest. With one accord 
He ‘a call'd to be a kind of—not a lord— 

IT don't know what, he's not a great man sare, 
For poor men love him just as he were poor. 
They love likea father, or a brother, 


DERMOT. 
As we poor Irishmen love ope another.’ 
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The president looked serious ; and when Kath- 
leen asked, 


*How looked be, Darby ? Was he short or tall 7” 


his countenance showed embarrassment, from 
the expectation of one of those culogiums 
which he had been obliged to hear on many 

ublic occasions, and which must doubtless | 
hats been a severe trial to his feelings; but 
Darby’s answer that he had nod seen him, be- 
cause he had mistaken a man ‘all lace and 
glitter, botherum and shine’ for him until all 
the show had passed, relieved the hero from 
apie anc of further personality, and he in- 
dulged in that which was with him extremely 
rare, a hearty laugh.” 


We would much like to follow Mr. Dun- 
lap through the whole of this mteresting 
work, but our limits forbid. We give 
some extracts at random which we had 
marked for quotation. His account of 
Hodgkinson and his wife, both of whom 
were great favourites with the play-goers of 
the day. 


“This physiognomy was capable of varied 
expression, aud with the unbounded animal 
spirits of the possessor, and skill in the stace 
toilette, Hod«kinson passed for handsome, atd 
undoubledly had the power of expressing every 
thing but the delicate or the sublime. He had 
great physical strength, anda memory capable 
of receiving and retaunng the words of an 
author to an extent that was truly astonishing. 
What is called, in the technical language of 
the theatre, ‘a length,’ is forty lines. A part 
in a play is calculated by the number of 
lengths, and twenty is a long part. Hodgkin- 
son would read over a new part of twenty 
lengths, and lay it aside until the night before 
he was to play it, attending the rehearsals 
meantime, then sit up pretty late to study it, 
as itis called, and the next morning, at rehear- 
sal, repeat every word and prompt others. His 
ambition for play-house applause was inordi- 
mate, and he was as rapacious for characters 
as Bonaparte has since been for kingdoms. 

As an actor he deserved great praise, and 
was at that time the delicht of the New-York 
audiences. From Jattier to Dionysius, from 
Vapid to Shelty, he was the favourite, and was 
received with unbounded applause. His ear 
for music was good. He had cultivated the 
art. He sung both serious and comic songs, 
From the Haianted Tower to the Highland 
Reel, no one pleased so much as Hodekinson.” 


From this it will be scen that Flodekin- 
son was an actor of singularly varied 
powers. Like Garrick and tlenderson, 
the tracic and the comic muse seem to have 
contended for the possession of his person. 
Of Mrs. Hodgkinson our author thus 
speaks. 

** As an actress in girls and romps she was 
truly excellent. In hich comedy she was far 
above mediocrity, and even in tragedy she 


possessed much merit. In Ophelia she was 


touching in a powerful degree, as her singin 
gave her advantages in this character which 
iragic actresses do not usually possess. Her 
forte was opera. From her father she had 
derived instructions ; and her husband’s prac- 
tice on the violin continued to improve her in 
knowledge in this branch of her profession. 
Her vvice, both in speaking and singing, was 
powerful and sweet. 

“Mrs. Hodgkinson was very fair, with blue 
eyes, and yellow hair approaching to the flaxen, 

er nose was prominent or Roman; her 
visage oval, and rather long for her stature 
which was below the middling. Her gener 
carriage on the stage was auited to the charac- 
ter she performed ; and in romps, full of arch- 
ness, playfulness, and girlish simplicity. Ase 
general actress, she was as valuable in female 
as her husband was in male characters.” 


From this work also we learn that the 
Tammany Society once condescended to 
bestow their patronage on a tragedy bear- 
ing the name of their tutelary saint; the 
play, though a regularly nominated candi- 
date for the favor of the public, failed to 
obtain that suecess which this circumstance 
Lowea-diays ensures. We extract the tol- 
lowing spiriteddescription ofa scence enacted 
before the curtamon the 25th of November, 
1793. 


“One of the side boxes was filled by French 
officers from the ships of war in the harbour. 
The opposite box was filled with American 
officers. All were in their uniforms as dressed 
for the rejoicing day. French officers and sol- 
dier-sailors (we find the expression in a note 
made at the time), and many of the New-York 
militia, artillery, infantry, and dragoons, 
mingled with the crowd in the pit. The house 
was early filled. As soon as the musicians 
appeared in the orchestra, there was a general 
call for ‘¢a ira.’ The band struck up. The 
French in the pit joined first, and then the 
whole audience. Next followed the Marscillois 
Hymn. The audience stoodup. The French 
took off their hats and sung ina full and solemn 
chorus. The Americans applauded by ges- 
tures and clapping of hands. We can yet 
recall the figure and voice of one Frenchman, 
who, standing on a bench in the pit, sung this 
solemn patriotic song with a clear loud voice, 
while his fine manly frame seemed to swell 
with the enthusiasm of the moment. The 
hymn ended, shouts of ¢ Vivent les Fran¢ois,’ 
‘Vivent les Americains,” were reiterated until 
the curtain drew up, and all was silent.” 


In 1796, Mrs. Merry, then late Miss 
Brunton, and Mr, Cooper, then a youth of 
twenty, arrived in this country; the for- 
mer had been a prodigious favorite at home, 
aud had plaved successfully in opposition 
to Mrs. Siddons. Mrs. Merry was, per- 
haps, the greatest actress America has ever 
seen. Mr. Dunlap has an exceedingly in- 
teresting memoir of Mr. Cooper, which its 
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length only prevents our giving. 


Of Mrs.jmanager of the New-York Theatre for 


Johnson, the mother of our Mrs. Hilson,|many years, and the author of some of the 


the author thus speaks, 


66 Mrs. Johnson was a tall, elegant, beauti- 
ful young woman, whose taste in dress made 
her a model for the belles of the city, and 
whose manners were as fascinating off as on 
the stage. Her irreproachable character and 
demeanor rendered her playfulness harmless 
to hersclf or others, for the most licentious 
would see at a glance thst he must not ap- 

roach, in that characters thin the circle of 

er influence, She was ah:-st too tall, yet the 
spectator did not wish her shorter, and if any 
movement appeared like an approach to awk- 
wardness, it was only to be attributed to _mo- 
desty. She had not the sclf-possession of Miss 
Farren or Mrs. Merry, though more like the 
first than the last. She was more beautiful, 
but not so good an actress as either, and at the 
time we now speak of, America had not seen so 
perfect a fine lady in comedy, 

‘6 Thia lady made her first appearance in 
Mr. Brunton’s company, and Mrs. Merry has 
told the writer that she could not recognise, in 
the eleyant Mrs. Johnson, the tall, awkward 
girl of that period. She had prudently accepted 
the hand of Mr, Johnson, much her scnior, but 
one who could protect and instruct her. She 
lived respected and esteemed, and afier several 
visits to her native land, she died in America, 


in the arms of a beloved and most worthy |), 


daughter.” 

By the extracts we have given above, it 
will be seen that this book is a rich mine of 
research for those curious in theatrical his- 
tory; valuable also as affording a picture 
of the olden timein New-York. But there 
is another light in which Mr. Dunlap stands 
before the public, it is, as the author of 
fifty-one dramatic productions, nearly all 
of which have been successfully acted; in 
one there are the following beautiful verses, 
which we give asaspecinen of the author's 
powcrs. 


“ The snow, which asa fleecy mantle falls, 
Covering the tender plant, ite seeds preserving, 
Fespread alike oo bill and lowly vale ; 

So falle the soul-preserving crace of God, 

In equal portions on the rich and poer. 

But aethe wind drifteth the wholesome snow, 
Uncovering the lufty bill's proud summit, 

And doubly blauketing the lity vale; 

So do the furious blastacf lawless passion 

Sweep from the haughty head [Teaven’s balmy grace, 
And doubly gift the humble." 


In taking leave of this dehghtful work 
over the pagesof which we would willingly 
linger, were it not that our limits prevent, 
we cannot let the opportunity pass without 
giving our hearty approbation to the mea- 
sures which are in progress to give ta 
Mr. Dunlap a benefit equally compli- 
mentary and satisfactory to the one so 
liberally bestowed on a favorite country- 
man and brother dramatist. Sure we are 
that there is no one who has greater 
claim to such a tribute than he who was 


ornithology : 
ners of 


striding eager| 


most popular dramas ever represented on 
our stuge. And when we take into consi- 
deration, that Mr. Dunlap’s success has by 
uo means been commensurate with his 
merits; Fortune having played her tricks 
with him, we cannot but feel that a regard 
for our native literature requires us prompt- 
ly again to come forward, and evince that 
New-York rightly estimates the merits of 
her literary sons, and that she affords them 
something more than unsubstantial compli- 
ment for real desert. 


THE ARCHITECTURE oF Birps, With en- 
ravings. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 330. Boston. 

te who is conversant with birds only as he 
hears them in a cage, or sees them over a dou- 
ble-barrcl percussion, has no idea of tho rich 
stores of entertainment that lie in the study of 
and yet, so winning are the man- 
the people of the woods,” that even 
the careless sportsman will often pause when 
toward the swamp, which a 
month's drought has filled with woodcock, to 
mark how gracefully a grouud-spagrow v.ill 


| the stubble, or a blue-bird poise a9 a mu 
(len stork ; and who, however keen with his 


anylinv-rod, has not often neglected his dobber 
when trouting, to watch a coxcombical king- 
‘ry, with his haughty crest and splendid 
plumage, as darting along the brook at one 
moment, and perched on adry branch the next, 
he would plunge upon his prey, and parade his 
foppish figure with equal spirit and self-compla- 
cency. 

The delightfill pages of Wilson and Audubon, 
even where they have imparted but little of their 
own enthusiasm to the reader, have done much 
toward ditfusinga taste for the study of this 
branch of naturalhistory, and, we doubt not, that 
the little work before us will contribute its full 
sharetoward rendering it more general, The ar- 
chitecture of bitds is equally curious and inter- 
esting as a matter of investigation, and the au- 
thor of the present work appears to have brought 
toit the skill ofa naturalist and the patience of 
a student. His classifications are clear and 
happy, and he has, with considerable research, 
availed himselfof the best authorities, in brin 
ing forward many singular facts about the ha- 
bits and pecularitics of birds, as well as the 
forms, materials, and mode of constructing 
their nests. Among other curious particulars 
there is an estimation of the value of the 
trade in edible birds’=nests, carried on between 
Java and China, by which it would appear 
that 5,000,300 tons of shipping, and more than 
amillion of dollars, are znnually employed in 
the tratlie, by which the Chinese epicures are 
supplied with this singular delicacy of the table. 
We had marked for extract an animated and 
interesting narrative of the discovery of that 
magnificent bird, “THe WasHincton Ea- 
GLE,” by Audubon, which is copied entire 
uta the volume, but our limits are already 
eaceeded. 
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reverence. It was this, in later times, 

LITERARY AND CRITICAL NOTICES Wich placed the crowns of Europe at the 
feet of bonaparte, and gave the wand to 
taut awful min which founded an empire, 
jC Tue elegant editiun of Croker’s!surpassing the reeolicction of all ancient 
Boswe tu, published by George Dearborn, |story, “based upon the thrones he had crum- 
of this city ; Combe, on THE ConstitTU- bled in his caprice, and peopled by the pau- 


TION oF Man, and some other works, arc: 'oers he had commanded into kings,” Simi- 
Bald bese on Soe lar, too, were the events which gave Adam 


Clurke to immort: uty. Vhe Church of 
Sueland, sate im the possession of ecelesias= 
tie power and the unlimited confidence of 
the crown, hid long beeome careless, mags 
nifieent, and secure. The religion of 'Til- 
lotson and Barrow no longer existed, but 
In poumpous furtus, when the preaching and 
cXample of one of its own members aroused 
the stroug achgious feelings of the empire, 
and shook every mind with the thunders 
of Calvary, or Gie nesiceted doctrine of a 
free salvation. "The obsolete tenets of the 
Apostles, announecd with the fervid elo- 
quence of the untiring Wesley, raised a 
ame inthe lend which continued to bum 
and increase mi spite of all the eflorts of ine 

tolerance and bigotry and oppression, unul 
it influenced the whole muss of society, sis 
enciag lite respect the animosity it tailed 
to convines, and was finally mainly instrue 
inental increatmag that clevated phiianthro- 
py and rele bats [k ding, which has given to 


OF NEW WORKS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


An Account or tHe Inrancy, Rewicious 
4nD Literary Lire oF ApamM CLARKE, 
LL.D., F.A.S., &e. Written by one 
who was intimately acquainted with 
him, from his boyhood to the sixtieth]; 
year of hisage. New-York: B. Waugh], 
and T. Mason. 


This interesting and valuable work is 
understood to be the production of the emi- 
nent individual himself; and is, through- 
out, so much impressed with his spirit, as 
not to admit of a doubt upon the subject, 
even were the conviction not sanctioned by 
the statement of his son. With the char- 
acteristic modesty of greatness, he has as- 
sumed the third person in describing his 
lite, and the effect of this novel but amuable 
course, has been to preserve all the intercst 
of personal narrative without te restraimt 
on many topics which the use of thle pro- 
noun necessarily occasions. Pieland and America, where the causes 

Dr. Clarke was, in many respects, onc} were in most active Cpcration, a proud, 
of the most extraordinary men of his wgc.;moral pre-eminence over the other nations 
Born of humble parents in a district of tre-jof the world. Doctrines so novel, so sub- 
land so secluded that the local names were! fine, excited the) myles ynmd of young 
hardly pronounceable, his talents, by the Cjarke, and svon eniistcd all his enthusias- 
eole aid of indefatigable industry, raised} (ie energies in their propyeation, With 
him to a station of the lofiiest eminence in| the quick sagacity for which he was ree 
the literary as well as religious world.—|imarkabie, the founder of me!hodism appree 
Though his own ability was hissurest pass-feiated the taleuts ef his zealous convert, 
port, the circumstances by which he rose!and soon remov-d him toa sphere where 
were peculiarly fitted tor the ascent of suclijhis insatiable thirst for knowlede¢e could be 
a mind. gratified, and bes great abilities find full 

There are spirits which, born to a lot ofjseoyie for their exeruon: his career thenee, 
obscurity and retirement, require only thejemulaiing his apostolic patren, was such 
influence of vast events to develope powerslas we read of only in the Gs rly won- 
commensurate with their mightiest emer-jders of the church. INielt and aay, with 
gency; and no great revolution, either/no passport but his divine missien, i trae 
moral or political, has occurred, that did not} versed uatrodden wilds, and scught out see 
call into existence intellects that. seemed jeluded hamlets, ceneraliy fecime, andofien 
created for the occasion, and raised their in danger of his hin, that be nvebt proe 
possessors toa distinction and elevation, the }ehum the gespel ia disirie's w hiese ca hruted 
regulated minds of ordinary SUCICLY would ae eh Were We Ait wide dd 10 aay Apes, 
never have attained. It was a reversion ofj!n Dradiord, Nerwieh, SC Austell, and the 
order like this that wrapt the mantle ol aaa ists, he proved fies uneniling 
prostrate royalty round the shoulders of) tabor in Cedance or poivaien ihe most ha- 
Cromwell, and enabled a monk of Erturth|rassing, and persceution the most systema- 
to shake and shatter the gigantic power off/ne and relentless, w ih an carnesiness tha 
the Roman pontiff, hallowed as it was by |may be estimated trom the fret of his preaches 
the prescriptive veneration of agcs, and all ing, in eleven months, five hundred and 
the deferenual sanction of immomorialisixty-cight sermuns, besides humerous 
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prayers and exhortations, and travelling! unlimited usefulness beneath the courtly 
some hundreds of miles. What an exame-'folds of a bishop’s lawn; but he preferred 
ple for ministers of modern days! Withjhe humble people, with whom all his early 
an indefatigable zeal for knowledge, hejrecolleetions were associated ; and in their 
pursucd its ucquisition against dificulles} unbounded confidence and gratitude had a 
under which ordinary munds would have; nevler power. Llis character, among such 
shrank. A halt-eninea he found, while|a society, was fully appreciated. He was 
digvring, enabled hin to purchase a Hebrew frezarded throughout England with a re- 

rammar, and kud the foundation of all his[spect that almost deepened into veneration, 
inmense knowledge of the oriental langua-| aid lus death plunged the methodists in 

s. From this beginning he went on, until|two worlds into universal mourning. 

e became one of the greatest scholars off In reflecting upon the history of such 
the ave. Ags his acquirements became|/a man, all sectarian feeling vanishes before 
known, honors were heaped upon him; he}the vastness of lis mind, and the univer- 

adually received honorary degrees of|sality of his genius, and, we cannot hel 
M.A. LL.D., and was admitted into most) thinking that one of the great links, whic 
of the learned societies of the British islands. | will bind our age with immortality, or en- 
The works he pubished are of the most la-| shrine it inthe remembrance of future times, 
borious description, and indicate a depth of|has been severed ; and that in his charac- 
learning and research uncqualled im the{ter and works he has left a landmark of 
present century. Elis commentary alone, |abiding brightness, which, “when thrones 
is one of the most amazing achicvements|are crumbled and dynasties forgotten,” will 
of individual intellect on record. In this}remain, to guide other spits to a path like 
great performance, the scriptures are illus-|his—a lasting memorial, alike of his ex- 
trated, not by any of the deductions of su-|ceeding worth and his pure, imperishable 
perior intelligence ; nor is the sacred task | greatness. 
even trusted to the deep svgacity of culu-|> The book before us, as containing the 
vated mind; but every lvcht which the ac-} personal history and private thoughts of 
cumulated wisdom of ages had gathered on|such a man, is invaluable; and is marked, 
the subject, was collated and brought to}besides, with the peculiarities of his mind 
bear; every custom which the tradiuons}in sueh a manner as renders it deeply in- 
of every nation had preserved from the|teresting, Religious narrative, especially 
wreck of the past, was examined and im-tbiography, is, to the great mass of man- 
proved; and all the mmute variations of/kind, perfectly unreadable, from its dull 
text, which the Immumerable transeriptions |imonotony and tedious repetitions. This, on 
of centuries hadengendercd, were compared [the contrary, is So enlivened by the collate- 
and corrected betore he would trust hisjral illustration of which its emment author 
judgment with the record of a single opi-|was so fond, that it must possess strong at- 
mon. It was this unwearied purpose, and|tractions tor the most careless peruser. ‘To 
this gigantic labor—this ardent search after|the student of character, the description of 
truth—which has stamped a value on that|humble society in Ireland, seventy years 
mighty work, which not less than the bright/ace, will prove curious and entertaining in 
intelligence, and the doctrinal rectitude dis-{the extreme ; while the charming simphi- 
played in his observations, has made it pre-lcity throughout the whole must render it 
eminent canong all productions of the kind.; permanently debghttul. 

But the lite and personal exertions of Adam] We perecive, trom the newspapers, an- 
Clarke had still a mightier mfluence uponfother edition has been issued by a book- 
society than his learning or his works. It}seller in this city. We regret this, In 
was the existence and continued harmony }works like the present, where the copy- 
of hinwelf aud similar men, that preserved |right cannot be seeured—an emulation 
the methodist societies in unbroken unani-[which interferes with the understood honor 
mity, after the death of Wesiey; and itjof tacit right—can only tend to the deterio- 
was his incessant labor, not less than his{iation of our literature. ss= 

varied writines, which mainly contributed 


to the unexamnled prosperity of the hody.| America AND THE AMERICANS 5 by a Citi- 


~f: We > todery : |e : + 
In the estibiished rehgion of Enzland,je zen of the World. London. Longman 
the amazing acquirements and ercat repu-| & Co, Byo. 


tation of Dr. Clarke would have ensured 

hin the loftiest, honors. T'o use a fine ex-| This cosmopolite isa Mr. Boardman, a 
ression, applied in a different sense, to;merchant of Liverpool, and his book seems 

Sheridan, “he might have hid his head in ajintended, on the part of honest John Bull, 

mitre,” and concealed the brightness of hisias a “counterblasv” to the annoying viru- 
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lence of Mrs. Trollope; but it totally wants 
the power, the vivacity, and, we may add, 
the entertainment of that amusing writer. 
It is a very plain statement of very plain 
facts, without other elucidation or incident 
than the trite remarks ofa man who wishes 
to tell the history of all he sees. The citi- 
zen of the world gives us to understand, 
tolerably often, that he has read tiie class- 
ics, and, ergo, discovers that the New- Y ork 
Pilot was not like Palinurus: is well ac- 

uainted with the English language, and 

nds fault with the words loaned, fired, and 
located, as Americanisins, while he uses un- 
sparingly such as talented, ameliorated, 
and progressing. He scems, likewise, to 
have dipped into the poets; and, for fear 
his readers should not discover his learning, 
is constantly dragging in quotations, se 
oddly by the head and ears, that he puts us 
in mind(we are following his example)of the 
ancient hero hauling Cerberus to the light. 


In charity to the presumed ignorance of 


his readers, he generally introduces his ex- 
tracts with some explanatory observation 
like the following— The sight instantly 
brought to my mind the horribly fine lines 
of the ever-to-be-lamented Byron, in the 
poem entitled, the Siege of Corinth.” We 
take leave of this gentleman—an Enctish 
radical—he is, of course, fond of republi- 
cans. Ashe is very good-humored we are 
not inclined tobe bad, and believe it is pos- 
sible that there are some in existence who 
may find entertainment from his book. == 


Tae Lisraryr or Romance, Vol. If.— 
ScHINDERHANNES, OR THE ROBBER OF 
THE Raine; by Leitch Ritchie, &c. Lon- 
don. Smith, Elder & Co. 


Leitch Ritchie, if not an excellent writer, 
is certainly a very neat one. . 
those industrious geniuses who, like Rich- 


ardson, combine the profits of both author 


and bookseller, and write novels, that they 
may print and puff them into circulation. 
His speculation of the Library of Romance, 
taking, as it did, the trade at fault, and the 
public by surprise, is hkely to be a good 
one. The “ Ghost Hunter,” with which he 
began, owing to the excellence of the tale, 
and the gencral sympathy for Mr. Banim, 
had an amazing run; and tomake the most 
of the favor while it lasts, he comes oui 
with “Schinderhannes, or the Robber of 
the Rhine,” a wondertul romance, meta- 
morphosed, with a due regard to its neg- 
lected merits, from an obsolete story of his 
own, and which, that nothing may be lost, 
he has judiciously introduced at the end. 
Schinderhannes has, without variation, all 


He is one ot 


the characteristics of the class to which it 
belongs. It abounds in incidents, striking, 
indeed, and sometimes high-wronght, but 
which are viewed only as we would gaze 
upon objects worthy of remark, but periccts 
ly unconnected and detached. ‘ahe author 
is too skilful a literateur to write badly 
on any subject, and this is all the praise 
we canaward. His characters are tormed 
of epithets; not of skilful descriptions or 
developed traits; and we look ™ vain for 
& passage where a single habit or impulse 
of actual lite is delineated, «1 ncut the one 
being caricatured or the other everstraine 
ed. We would beg Jcave, respectfully, to 
remind him of the following clumsy, but 
erauifying sentence, from bis prospectus of 
the “Library of Romance.” “ With res 
zard to the editow’s own contributions, all 
that can be said of the: is, that if they are 
not fortunate enough to meet with the ins 
dulgence of the puohe, they shall be at 
ence discoutinued”” We lay the more 
stress upon this, from the rather ominous 
avnnacneement at the end of the volume— 
“If we have succeeded we are happy; if 
not, we shall try to do better the next ume.” 
in all conscience do not attempt—the pre- 
sent specimen is quite satisfactory. <= 


Mariner’s Liprary, or VoyaGer’s Com- 
PANION; CONTAINING NARRATIVES OF 
THE Most Porutar VoraceEs. Boston. 
Lilly, Wait & Co, 


There is no more necessary to be said of 
this neat volume, than that it is hichly en- 
tertaining, and contains many narratives of 
absorbing interest, with songs and naval 
noetry, very prettily illustrated. We see 
that sones have been altered, especially 
Allan Cunnineham’s beautiful one, “A wet 
sheet and a flowing sea,” which is not only 
transposed, but given as original—a very 
bad precedent, which should, by all means 
be discouraged, On the whole, however, 
the work 1s well arranged, and interesting. 
We would not wish for a more acreeable 
companion to beguile the tedium of a voy- 
Age. 


Histony or trn Nrw-ZeaLaNDeRs. 
Wits Map ano Encravincs. Boston. 


We have rarely met with a more inter- 
esting account of savage life than this Hise 
tory of the New-Zealonders, which 1s come 
piled by a very clever hand, from the notices 
of this people by voyagers and residents in 
the country. A great part of itis from the 
narrative of John Rutherford, an English 
sailor, Who was taken prisoner at the mas- 
sacre of the crew of the American ship 
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Agnes, and lived among them forten years, 
during which time he had cvery opportuni 








ty for studying their manners, and took au: 
acilve part in many secnes of interest. We 
give his account of the horrible scene of the: 
massacre. 

“There were at this time about threc 
hundred of the natives on the deck, with 
Aimy, the chicf, in the midst of them; 
every manarmed with a ereen stone, shuns | 
with a string around his waist. This wea-; 
pon they call a ‘mery 3? the stone be ine 
about a foot long, flat, and of an oblong 
shape, having hoth edges sharp, and ; 
handle at the end: they use it for the par- 
pose of killing their enemies, by striking 
them on the head. Smoie was now observed 
rising from several of the hills; and the 
natives appearing to be mnustering on the 
beach froin every part of the bav, the cap- 
tain grew much afraid and desired us to 
loosen the sails, and make haste dawn to 
get our dinners, as he miended to put ta 
sea immediately. As soon ae we had dined 
we went aiofi, and 1 proceeded to loosen 
the jib. At this time none of the erew 
were on deck, except the exotain and the 
cook, the clucf mate bem emnloyed in} 
loading some pistols at the cabin trble. 
The natives seized this opporcainiv. ef 
commencing anattack apon the ship. First, 
the chief threw oif the mat which he wore 
as acloak, and, brandisiine a tomahawk 
inhis hand, begana wr-sonz, when all the 
rest limmedively threw off their mats like- 
wise, and being entirely baked, began to 
dance with such violence, that I thought 
they would have stove in the ship’s deck. 
The captain, in the meantime, was leaning 
against the companion, when one of the na- 
tives went unperccived behind him, anc 
struck him three or four blows on the head 
with a tomahawk, whieh instantly killed 
him. The cook, on secing him attacked, 
ran to his assistance, but was Immediately 
murdered in the same manner. I now sat 
down on the jil-boom, with tears in my 
eyes, and trembling with terror. Flere] 
next saw the ciicfmate come running up 
the companion ladder, but before he reach- 
ed the deck he was struck on the back of 
the neck in the same manberas the captain 
and the cock had been. Tie tell with the 
blow, but did not die immediately. A num- 
ber of the natives now rushed in at the ca- 
bin door, while otliers jumped down through 
the sky-leht, and o:hers were employed in 
cutting the lanyards of the rigging of the 
stays. At the sime time, four of our crew 
Jumped overboard otf the foreyard, but 
were picked up by some canoes that were 


coming from the shore immediately, and 
bound hand and foot. The natives now 
niounted the ngging, and drove the rest of 
the crew down, all of whom were made 
prisoners. One of the chicts beckoned me 
to come to him, which I immediately did, 
and surrendered myself. We were then 
putaltogether into a large canoe, our hands 
being tied; and the New-Zealanders search= 
Ing us, Louk from us our Knives, pipes, to- 
lacco-boxes, and various other articles. 
‘he two dead bodies, and the wounded 
mate, were thrown into the canoe along 
with us. ‘The mate groaned terribly, and 
scemed im great agony, the tomahawk hav- 
Ingcut two inches deep into the back of 
his neck; and all the while one of the na- 
tives, Who sat in the canoe with us, kept 
heking the blood from the wound with his 
tongue.” 

“When the sun was set, they conveyed 
us on shore to one of the villages, where 
they ued us by the hands to several small 
trees. The mate had expired before we 
‘ot on shore, so that there now remained 
only twelve of us alive. The three dead 
bodies were then brought forward, and 
hung up by the heels to the branch of a tree 
in order that the dogs might not get at 
them.” 

“The five chiefs, of whom Aimy was 
one, then approached the place where we 
were, and afier they had stood consulting 
torcther for some time, Aimy released me 
and another, and, taking us into the middle 
of the ring, made signs for us to sit down, 
which we did. In a few minutes the other 
four chiefs came also in the ring, bringing 
along with them four more of ourmen, who 
were made to sit down beside us. The 
chiefs now walked backward and forward 
in the ring with their merys in their hands, 
and continued talking together for some 
trme, but we understood nothing of what 
they said. The rest of the natives were 
all the while very silent, and seemed to lise 
‘en to them with great attention. At length 
one of the chiefs spoke toone of the natives 
who was seated on the ground, and the lat- 
‘er immediately rose, and, taking his tomae 
hawk in his hand, went and killed the other 
six men who were tied to the trees, They 
crowned several times as they were strug- 
cling in the agonies of death, and at every 
“roan the natives burst out into great fits 
of langhter.” 

“seme of them now procecded to dig 
etcht large round holes, each about a foot 
deep, into which they afterwards put a 
great quantity of dry wood, and covered it 
over with a number of stones. They then 
set fire to the wood, which continued burn 
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ing till the stones became red hot. In the 
meantime, some of them were employed in 
stripping the bodics of my deceased ship- 
mates, which they afterwards cut up for 
the purpose of cooking them, having first 
washed them in the river, and then brought 
them and Jaid them down on several green 
boughs, which had been broken oft’ the 
trees and spread on the ground near the 
fires for that purpose. The stones being 
now red hot, the largest pieces of the burn- 
ing wood were pulled from under them and 
thrown away, and some green bushes, hav- 
ing been first dipped in water, were laid 
round their edges, while they were at the 
same time covered over with a few green 
leaves. The maneled bodies were then 
laid upon the topof the leaves, with a quan- 
tity of leaves also strewed over them; and 
after this a straw mat was spread over the 
top of each hole. Lastly, about three pints 
of water were poured upon each mat, which 
running through to the stones, caused a 
great steam, and then the whole was in- 
stantly covered over with earth.” 


Rutherford and one of his companions 
are afterwards taken intothe interior of the 


island, where the former becomes a chief 


and takes two of Aimy’s daughters for 
wives; the latter loses his life from the su- 
rstition of the natives. This murdershows 
Rutherford on how shvht a tenure he holds 
his own life, and makes him still anxious to 
escape from these savages, which at lengih 
he effects. This book represents these bar- 
bariansas entirely perfidious and cruel, but 
brave and intelligent. There are several 
interesting accounts of chiefs who visited 
England, but for which, with other enter- 
taining particulars, we must refer the read- 
er to the work itself. * 





FINE ARTS. 


The arrival of the London Packets has 
covered our table with splendid engravings 
oflovely faces,bright forms,enchanting land- 
scapes, and all the numberless elegancics in 
which the burin of the Enelish encrayers 
delights to employ itself. Before, however, 
noticing the productions of a foreign school, 
we must do willing justice to one elegant 
specimen of native art, Kearney’s engraving 
of the “ Last Supper ;” which, though for 
some time before the public, cannot be too 
much commended, either for the creat la- 
bor with which it 1s executed, or the accu- 
rate delineation of the different ficures. 
The manner in which the spirited artist has 


finished this difficult subject, demonstrates 
that American talent only wants the encoue 
ragement which our transatlantic brethren 
so liberally extend to the arts, to produce 
cugravings equal to the very best of the 
English school. 

We have lkewise been shown, by Mr. 
Hayward, a splendid line engraving of the 
late distinguished President of the Royal 
Academy, Benjamin West,—taken from 
the celebrated picture by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. ‘This has been sent out from Eng- 
land in an unfinished state, in order to its 
completion here. We say, let only a libe- 
ra] patronage be extended to this laudable 
undertaking, and we have little doubt, that 
our native artists, unlike the blundering 
architects of Bagdad, and the unfinished 
window of Aladdin’s palace, will complete 
this noble engraving, in a manner every way 
worthy of the way in which it has been 
begun. We hear it is to be entrusted to 
the masterly burin of Mr. Durand. 

No other work of American art presents 
itself to our notice, but Part VI. of the 
Viewsin New-York, published by Peabod 
& Co.; of this, we do not see what there is 
in Wcbb’s Congress Hall to make an en- 
zraving of, though it is the best executed in 
the number. ‘The other plates are but 
middling. The letterpress by the accom- 
plished author of “Dreams and Reveries,” 
is very amusing, and quite characteristic. 


ES 
i 


Tne Galery or tHe Society or Paint- 


ERS IN WaTeER Cotorns.—Parts I, II. 
It. IV. 


This is a great undertaking, and certain- 
ly forms one of the most distinguished series 
of those periodical engravings, now issuin 
in profusion almost too great to be noticed. 
The beautiful drawings of the eminent 
masters, who form the society, are engraved 
in line, with a felicity of execution that ex- 
cites our wonder. —“ Southampton,” by 


Cicorge Cooke, from a painting by Cople 
Iielding, is a fine example. This able 


painter has thrown an air of “ sunset glo 
o’er the silent sea,” in which the old cas- 
tle, and aérial fishing-smacks are seen to 
exquisite advantage. 

“Ttaly,” by J. D. Harding, is a splendid 
picture. Groups of decayin temples, and 
mouldering columns, amid the fertility of 
enchanting scenery, are executed with a 
hand which makes “ its wreck a glory, and 
its ruin graced.” The sunny sky, and the 
distant sea are invested with a y air 
of Italian softness. 
__ The introduction of Lord Byron’s figure 
in the front, is a beautiful thought, and 
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THE LIFE OF SAMUEL JONNSON, LL.D. 


INCLUDING a ToUR To THE IJfbripnes; By James Boswect. A new Edition, with 
numerous Additions and Notes ; By Joon Witson Croker, LL.D., F.R.S. New- 
York: George Dearborn. 2 vuls. royal, 8vo. 


This magnificent work is a decided credit to the literary enter- 
prise of the country. [t augurs well for the habits and taste of the 
community, that publishers are enabled to reprint, in a form at once 
so costly and so permanent, one of tlic great standard classics of the 
language. We think similar condensed editions of the other Eng- 
lish authors of eminence, would be an undertaking equally valuable 
and useful, in which we hope the spirited gentleman who published 
the present and Lord Byron’s works, will find worthy his attention to 
engage. The execution of these volumes is unexceptionable ; the 
paper is clear and hard ; the printing excellent; the labor bestowed 
to render the index accurate, is very praiseworthy ; and the entire 
finish of the work creditable in the extreme. Where there is so 
much to praise, we feel sorry that it cannot be unqualiticd. It would 
have been, for instance, a great improveirent, if the acknowledged 
inaccuracies of the London edition had not been reprinted verbatim : 
thus, Vol. I. p. 175, it is stated that Derrick, the poet, died in 1760; 
it should be, 1769. Vol. I., p. 327, we are informed that Sir William 
Forbes, author of the Life of Beattie, died in 18165 it should be, 
1806: and in p. 285, Croker says, Lord Mansfield survived John- 
son full ten years; which would have been more correct had it been 
put near ten years, as he happened tosurvive him just eight years and 
a quarter. Afterthesc specimens, it isnecdless to recapitulateany more, 
as we take it for granted, theother errors are all faithfully transplanted 
from the original, with the scrupulous fidelity of the simple painter, 
who, in copying from one of the great masters, transferred to his can- 
vas, not only the cracks which agehad made in the painting, but the 
flies who had happened to light on it at the time he was working. 
But the insertion of the following note is certainly much more tan- 
talizing than any sin of omission we have mentioned. It refers to 
a fac-simile plate of the celebrated Round Robin, which Burke, Gib- 
bon, Sheridan, and the other wits at Sir Joshua Reynolds’, addressed 
to Johnson, on the subject of changing his epitaph on Goldsmith, 
from Latin into Engiich. 

“(The engraving published by Mr. Boswell was not an exact fac- 
simile of the whole of this curious paper, which is of the size called 
foolscap, and too large to be folded into an ordinary volume,) but of 
the signatures only ; and, in later editions, even these have, by suc- 
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cessive copying, lost some of their original accuracy. By the favor 
of the Earl of Balcarras, (to whom the paper has descended from 
his aunt, Lady Anne, widow of the son of Bishop Barnard,) the edi- 
tor has been enabled to present his readers with a fresh and more ac- 
curate fac-simile of the sienatures..’ 
Surely there should have been some little sacrifice made to present 
the American public with an illustration so interesting. 
Having made these remarks upon the mechanical part, we pro- 
' ceed to make a few general observations upon this great work itself; 
and here we mustremark on theadvantage which our position, asAme- 
rican critics gives us, as umpires in all questions in literature, of mere 
abstract taste. ‘The mists of prejudice, or prepossession, which might 
possibly warp the judgment, or agitate the mind, of a native re- 
viewer, are dissipated in the swell of the Atlantic ; and political bias 
loses all its power to pervert, ere it crosses three thousand miles of 
oceanto an independant country. The history of the very work under 
consideration is a proof, at once melancholy and remarkable, of the 
two great factions which divide the British nation, both in politics and 
literature. The article on Croker’s edition of Boswell, which appear- 
ed in the 107th number of the Edinburgh Review, is one of the most 
masterly which ever emanated from the cultivated genius of Ma- 
cauley; and in its keen satire, deep research, just estimation of char- 
acter, and felicity of phrase, is distinguished by all the powerful 
traits of his accomplished mind. But it was not to be expected that 
the book of Croker—the indefatigable leader of opposition—who, 
night after night, during all the stormy debates on the reform bill, 
revived the forotten plories of Sheridan in the House of Commons, 
and exposed and detected the ministerial blunderings in a thousand 
displays of eloquence, equally brilliant and harrassing; it was not to 
be expected that the book of such a man would meet with common 
justice, or even respect, froin the same reviewer, who, as ministerial 
advocate, had been so often foiled by the sallies of its author. Ac- 
cordingly, we find the long array of his political sins is visited with 
signal severity on his book. Isrrors have been hunted out with the 
Jaborious patience of a commentator, that they may be paraded in 
triumphant exposure ; his taste has been impugned with relentless 
rigor, and his very capacity for the duties of an editor utterly denied, 
with a pointed harshness, we believe without example, in that cele- 
brated periodical. Again, in the Quarterly, the great organ of his 
party, the obligation of the Tories to the ex-secretary, were expressed 
by an unqualified panezyric on his talents; his conduct, and his book. 
The first were unrivalled, the second proudly meritorious, and the 
third the most wondrous effort of modern erudition. But here, the feel- 
ings which would induce decistons on the same sulbject,at once so anti- 
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thetical and so marked, are powerless to harm, and a community of 
language and literature, while they give us the same title to exercise 
our judgment, ought, without vanity, toassume a greater correctness 
for, if not deference to, ouropinion. Thus, Channing’s dissertations 
on Milton and Napoleon, are universally allowed in Great Britain, to 
be among the most masterly speciniens of modern criticism ; and the 
lucid propriety of his remarks have there received all the deference 
of general and undissembled respect; and the general tone of our 
two leading reviews, exercises an acknowledged influence upon the 
literature of the mother country. 

Apart, then, from the extrinsic and undeserving considerations of 
political feeling, or party animosity, Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson is a work, not only of great merit and ability, but of such 
singular excellence, as to make it one of the greatest books of mo- 
dern times. The task was become absolutely necessary, and the 
time he chose for its execution the most appropriate that could have 
been selected. ‘The few survivors of that brilliant society in which 
Johnson flourished, were passing rapidly away, and in a short time 
not one would have survived, whose recollections would have carried 


him back to the time, y 
af 
“When Reynolds painted and whots.Goldsmith sung,” 


And numberless allusions and events of private history in the work, 
would have been lost forever. Mr. Croker’s intimate acquaintance 
with the living remnants of that day of England’s greatness; his 
accurate and extensive knowledge of general literature; his unwea- 
ned assiduity in research, and not least, his enthusiasm in the cause, 
made him, notwithstanding his own predilection, in favor of Sir 
James MacIntosh; by far the fittest gentleman in Fingland to un- 
dertake it. He has certainly taken greater liberties with his original, 
than we ever recollect assumed ; but that he was amply justitied, the 
following extract from his preface will sufficicntly prove. 


“Tt appears from the Lirr, that Mr. Boswell visited England a dozen times during 
his acquaintance with Dr. Johnson, and that the ‘number of days on which they met 
were about 180, to which is to be added the time of the Tour, during which they met 
daily from the 18th August, to the 22d Novernber, 17735: in the whole about 276 
days. The number of pares in the late editions of the two works is 2523, of which 
1320 are occupied by the history of these 276 days; so that little less than an hun- 
dredth part of Dr. Tohiisoiits life occupies above one half of Mr. Boswell’s works. 
Every one must reeret that his personal intercourse with his great friend, was not 
more frequent or more continued ; but the editor could do but little towards rectifying 
this disproportion, except by the insertion of the correspondence with Mrs, Thrale.” 


The value of his labors will be best cztimated from the following 
list of the various works he has incorporated with this edition : 


1. The whole of Mr. Malone’s wition of Boswell’s Léfe of Johnson, 4 vols. Svo. 
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2. The whole of the first and most copious edition of Boswell’s Tour tothe Hebrides, 
1 vol. 8vo. 


3. ‘The whole (though differently arranged) of Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes of Dr. John- 
son, 1 vol. 5m. Svo. 


4, The whole of Dr. Johnson’s Tour in Wales, with notes, by R. Duppa, Esgq., 1 
vol. 12mo. 


5. The whole of an Account of the Early Life of Dr. Johnson, with his Correspond- 
ence with Miss Boothby, 1 vol. 16mo. 


6. A great portion of the Letters toand from Dr. Johnson, published by H. L. Piozzi, 
2 vols. Svo. 


7. Large extracts from the Life of Dr. Johnson, by Sir J. Hawkins, 1 vol. 8vo. 

8. All that had not been already anticipated by Mr. Boswell or Mrs. Piozzi, of the 
“Apoptherms, Sentiments, and Opinions of Dr. Johnson,” published by Sir J. Hawkins, 
in his edition of Johnson’s works. 


9. Extracts from Sketches of Dr. Johnson, by Thomas Tyers, Esq., a pamphlet, in 
8vo. 


10. Extracts from Murphy’s Essay on the Life of Dr. Johnson, from Mr. Nichols? 
and Mr. Stevens’ contributions to the Gentleman’s and London Magazines, and from 
the Lives and Memoirs of Cumberland, Cradock, Miss Hawkins, Lord Charlemont, 
the Wartons, and other friends and acquaintances of Dr. Johnson. 


11. The whole of a Poetical Review of the Character of Dr. Johnson, by John Cour- 
tenay, Esq., in 4to. 


The whole of his tour in Wales, as published by Mr. Duppa, and 
for which Boswell inquired in vain; likewise, two thousand five 
hundred notes of lis own, explanatory of various circumstances 
and obscuritics in the text, aud three hundred original letters, never 
published in any other edition. 

Here, then, we have at last, all that could be collected by success- 
ive biographers, of the long-famed “ giant of literature.” No man 
who ever occupied so much of the public attention, has had a more 
singular fortune in his fame. To no man of eminence did celebrity 
ever come so tardily, or in such profusion when it came at length; 
and no man ever better sustained the amazing, alinost idolatrous, 
reputation which he acquired. More than two-thirds of his life were 
spent unnoticed and nearly unknown, in the harassing toils of unre- 
warded labor; and when he at length awoke to all the splendor of his 
renown, it came on him without gradation and without measure ; 
and, in its wide enthusiasm, seemed to partake of anticipated immor- 
tality. It found Johnson an unaltered man. The long privations 
of a life, in which he had tasted the very depths of misery, had 
steeled his heart to all the courtesies of life, and gave him the rude- 
ness of asavage in the midst of the most polished society in Europe. 
Yet, perhaps, to this very cause, he owed half the prodigious defer- 
ence he received. Mis abilities, however great; his learning, how- 
ever profound ; his writings, however excellent ; would never have 
given such universal indulgence, had not his habits, in the strong 
contrast which they afforded to the clezant manners of his friends, 
civen to the opinions which he always, when uncontradicted, express- 
ed so well, a sort of oracular weight, which more brilliant and cer- 
tainly sounder conversativus, such as Burke, or Sheridan, or Fox 
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delivered, in the common interchange of thought could not have ob- 
tained. It was fortunate for this social supremacy, that Johnson met 
such a biographer as Boswell. How contemptible would the great 
moralist have felt, could he have believed he would ever have owed 
so much of his posthumous celebrity to his historian—the cringing, 
the impertinent, the obtrusive—a man, the very secret of whose suc- 
cess, as a writer, lies in the happy obtuseness which closed his own 
eyes to weaknesses palpable to all others. The spy of every com- 
pany, the betrayer of every confidence, whom no retort could insult, 
no contempt deter, who is indebted for his very reputation to his 
meanness; for his very remembrance to his worthlessness; a fellow 
who, it has been remarked, with forcible truth, by a very accomplish- 
ed critic, “ would as infallibly have made his hero as contemptible as 
he made himself, had not his hero possessed some moral and intel- 
lectual qualities of a-very high order. ‘The best proof that Johnson 
was really a very extraordinary man, is, that his character, instead of 
being degraded, has, on the whole, been decidedly raised by a work in 
which all his vicesand weaknesses are exposed moreunsparingly than 
they ever were exposed by Churchill or by Kenrick.” It has now 
been accurately ascertained that Johnsggis powers were by his con- 
temporaries immensely over-rated. In $1 own time, his criticisms 
and his opinions were bowed down to, with an almost superstitious 
deference. The mask has fallen, and they are now despised as ut- 
terly worthless. It is now acknowledged and perceived that his 
mind was walled in by unconquerable prejudices, and he set them up 
for the guide of his opinion. Ifthese detestable feelings came in his 
way, he scrupled not to lay his strong and clear understanding aside, 
and even, contrary to the maxim of his own prologue,“ at their bidding, 
to beat down the dead. ‘The partialities of his time were shocked, 
by his avowed contempt for Swift, for Sterne, for Melding. The 
public heard with astonishment, but with respect, his praise of Black- 
more ; his condemnation of Gray, and his qualified commendations 
of Thomson. They were startled by his criticisms on Shakspeare, 
and his observations on Milton; but the name of Johnson was om- 
nipotent, and they were silent. With his generation, the mysteries 
of his name have passed ; and those very works which his factitious 
caprices had exalted or depressed, have long resumed the place which 
they held before ; and which they are destined to hold while human 
nature is the same. ‘The fate of his talent as an author, too, has not 
been less strange than his discrimination asa critic. 'Theelaborate phi- 
losophy of his Rasselas, has taken its place undisturbed on the dusti- 
est shelves of libraries: while the charming simplicity of the Vicar 
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of Wakefield, which he despised, still delights its unnumbered read- 
ers. ‘The ostentatious morality of his essays, is known indeed to thé 
learned; but the history of the disabled soldier, and the Chinese let- 
ters are known to all. The Vanity of Human Wishes ranks little 
higher than the portentous stanzas of Sir Richard Blackmore, while 
the ‘Traveller, the Deserted Village, the Elegy in a churchyard, the 
Seasons, and Ossian, are as popular asever. The very style of his 
prose, which he flattered himself would be immortal, has never been 
re-attempted, and never can be used. It has been pointedly remark- 
ed. by the same accurate critic, whose words we have quoted before, 
“when he talked, he clothed his wit and his sense in forcible and na- 
tural expressions. As soon as he took his pen in his hand to wnte 
foi the public, his style became systematically vicious. All his books 
are written in a learned language,—in a language which nobody 
hears from his mother or his nurse,—in a language in which nobody 
ever quarrels, or drives bargains, or makes love,—in a language 
in which nobody ever thinks. It is clear that Johnson himself 
did not think in the dialect in which he wrote. ‘The expressions 
which came first to his tongue were simple, energetic, and picturesque. 
When he wrote for publication, he did his sentences out of English 
into Johnsonese.” 'The natpral consequefice of this was, it could not 
last. Its elaborate pomposity, its sounding terminations, its innu- 
merable expletives, had their day, while the spell of his name lasted, 
but were never imitated, and are forgot. It is singular to observe 
how ridiculous this affectation of verbiage made him appear in his 
fiction. His chamber-maids and waiting-women out of place, talk as 
finely as his emperors and his sages; and, as Goldsmith wittily ob- 
served, “if he wrote a fable about little fishes, he would make them 
talk like whales.” Johnson himself seems to have been conscious 
how much of ‘the importance with which he was treated depended 
upon his manner, and how little his principles were guided by the 
unerring certainty of philosophic rule; for when in the presence of 
the few men who were his acknowledged equals in learning, but 
whose logical accuracy of mind made them his immeasurable supe- 
riorsin points of opinion, he felt cautious and abashed, and treated them 
with a deference and respect strongly contrasting with his towering 
contempt for others. ‘Thus Burke he always regarded as almost a su- 
perior being ;* yet, from his known character, we can place his reve- 
rence in this case only to his fear; or to that feeling so powerfully 
described in his own Rambler, which makes gratitude a species of re- 
venge.t How strange has been the literary character of this man. 





* Soc Vol. I. p. 212, 358, 392. Vol. II. p. 249, 256, 311. 
{ Rambler, No. 87. 
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It is all contrasts and antitheses. His gigantic and laborious mind in 
his dictionary, accomplished by its single effort, what in other na- 
tions, had been the task only of the aggregated toil of academies— 
that of fixing a fluctuating language. Yet that very language he 
debased with a preposterous admixture of idioms and Latinisms.* 
While he praised the pure model of the old English authors,t he 
attempted and accomplished a new style of composition, founded and 
formed on principles incompatible and irreconcileably different. With 
a mind soaring among the sublimest principlesof morality, his predi- 
lections were grovelling among the basest superstitions ;{ and while 
in his writing he affected an elevated philanthropy, he was so bigot- 
ted in his feelings that he would not even allow an existence to the 
dissenters, || nor a title to their ministers. The character of his fame 
is not less extraordinary ; and this we cannot describe more forcibly, 
nor close our article better, than in the striking words of the critic, 
some of whose accurate remarks we have already inserted: “ What 
a singular destiny has been that of this remarkable man! ‘To be 
regarded in his own age as a classic—and in ours as a companion— 
to receive from his contemporaries that full homage which men of 
genius have in general received only from posterity—to be more in- 
timately known to posterity than other men are known to their con- 
temporaries! That kind of fame which is commonly the most 
transient, is, in his case, the most durable. ‘The reputation of those 
writings, which he probably expected to be immortal, is every day 
fading ; while those peculiarities of manner, and that careless table- 
talk, the memory of which, he probably thought, would die with 
him, are likely to be remembered as long as the English language is is 
spoken i in any quarter of the globe.”4 





* See his Dictionary, passim, and Courtency’s review of his character. 
t Vol. I. p. 253. 


t See the notions about second sight in Boswell’s tour; his prayers for his wife’s 
soul, and refusal to eat buttered bunns in lent, &c. &c. Prayers and Meditations. 

j| Sce his observations to Lord Auhinleck—Boswell’s Tour, Vol. I. p. 498. 

§ See Vol II. p. 61. 

4 Sce the Edinburgh Review, Vol. LIV. Article I. to which we refer the reader 
(making ample deductions for the disgraceful political prejudices, as far as Croker is 
concerned,) for the ablest dissertation by far, which we have ever seenon the charac- 
ter of Johnson and his biographer. 
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LITERARY AND CRITICAL NOTICES: 


OF NEW WORKS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

| 

TRE Constitetion or Man, CONSIDERED! 

IN RELATION TO EXTERNAL OSJECTS ;! 

by George Combe. Boston, Allen and 
Ticknor. 





Wuar an age do we live in? All the’ 
beautiful thoughts, and standard opinions 
of the Ancients, which delighted our youth, | 
and our progenitor’s whole lives so long, } 
are, by the light of modern science, turning 
anto sophisms, or melting into fictions be- 
fore our eyes; and in our days we ques-|; 
tion whether even the dervise of old, who 

ored for several days upon the skull, that 
in answer to the Sultan’s question, he might 
administer that celebrated lesson of salu- 
tary equality: “I have been exerting all 
my sagacity in vain to discover whether 
this skull belonged to an illustrious mo- 
narch, like your majesty, or to a poor der- 
vise like myself,” would not have been laugh- 
ed at for his ignorance by half the school- 
boys in the country ; and the most baek- 
ward apprentice behind an apothecary’s 
counter, would have undertaken to inform: 
him whether the deceased owner was a| 
genius or a blockhead, a conqueror, or a 
coward. 

Phrenology is certainly one of the pecu- 
liar traits of the age. It was already suf- 
ficiently distinguished by daring scientific 
and mechanical inventions. Spurzheim put 
the crown upon its eminence in subvert- 
ing all former metaphysical systems, by 
the promulgation of a discovery which re- 
duced the subtle and varying theories ot 
mind, to the certainty of geometrical preci- 
sion, and which astonished the world of 
philosophers, by the felicitous novelty off; 
commencing its inquiries at the uninviting 
point, where the less ambitious, but more 
plausible physiognomists had preciscly 
ended. This certainly had its effect. The 
sages of Germany were dazzled for a time 
with the bold features and lofty pretensions 
of this new “Lion.” But custom, and 
doubtless some philosophical misgivings, 
soon wore off tis attracuons ; and, i 
“Vater land,” craniology, and its promul- 
gators, were soon voted a bore. But this 
only gave that saying of the highest _possi- 
ble authority,— ors weoMnrns és TH | idbz 
wareids TIMNY oux exe which long trath 
has turned intoa maximanoather and forcible 
illustration. Some lucky wind watted the 
doctrine to Edinbureh, and the indignant 
shadesof Hutcheson, and Reid,and Brown, 
saw their established reputation sinking 

40 


away from its foundation; and the whole 
merit of Uieir snblime discovenes in mental 


[philosuphy, unblushingly transferred to the 


laurels of a rival and merely organic sci- 
enee. Much of this result, and indeed of the 
conunued standing of phrenology, must 
‘be placed to the zeal and talents of one of 
its earliest converis. ‘The author of this 
work; who from being a very Saul against 
its innov: ttiuns, has turned a Paul in its fae 
vor, aad has ever since contmued to propas 
rate its doctrines, with the diligence and 
ithe enthusiasm of an apostle. 

It was, however, by slow degrees, that it 
rose to the elevation, which 1s claimed for it 
in the present volume, of being a complete 
and absolute systum of metaphysics. Its 
progress to this dignity has been curious, 
but characteristic ; and stronely resembles 
the ingenuity and effrontery with which 
rocues, ina thousand instances, eradually 
cunvert connivance, at any usurpation, 
Into a ground of right , unul interpreting 
tacit aduussion into ‘precedents, they cstu- 
blish a property where uo one ever dreamt 
before they had a claim. 

At first, 1s votaries and inventors (for it 
Is an invention, and we therefore prefer 
this word to discoverers) were content with 
the exeitement which it ereated—well sauis- 
fied that the astonishment and abuse with 
whieh it was assailed, had shoved it into a 
place among the wonders of the age. 

At this stage it was ltue else “than an 
anatomical demonstration of the brain, in 
elucidation of its organs. They next pro- 
duced an elaborate exposition of its princi- 
ples, in which its separate pretensions and 
plausibilities were laboriously defined.— 
When the publichad thus become acquaint- 
ed with its general character and minute 
features, they found their highest trumph 
in establishing its perfect adaptation to 
truth and life, by a thousand ingenious 
illustrations, derived from inspecting the 
skulls of all the notorious culprits through- 
out Great Britain, which doubtless fur- 
nished comeidences enough to remove the 
utter neredulity of its opponents; and toe 
obtain for it ip general admission that 
many of its striking hy pothe ses were based 
ontrath. In this state it reposed unul, in 
the fulness of its fame, its ereat advo- 
eate and professor, Mr. Combe, comes 
out with ae present smart volume, im 
which, under the imposing Utle of the Con- 
stitution of Man, he has boldly assumed 
for itall the rights of a separate system of ° 
Mental Philosophy ; and has labored assi- 
duously to reconcile all the phenomena of 
nature to its principles. ‘It now remainsto 
be examined, far more briefly than we 
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school-boy recollections are continually re- 
treshed with the beautiful) morality of 
Berkeley ; the moral axioms of Bacon and 
of Locke, and the brilliant metaphysical 
discoveries of Hutcheson, and Reid, and 
Stewart, all hung, with the most graceful 
Waptation, upon the bumps of phreno- 
ioty, reminding us of the Roman con- 
sul’s banquet m Greece, at which the 
zuests were astonished by a profuse dis- 
play of delicacies which they imagined 
could not have been procured, until they 
were told by Flaminius, “ Truly, friends, 
Ul you see is only pork, which the art of 
the cook has fashioned into the resemblance 
of so many different rarities of flesh, fish, 
and fowl”? 

Mr. Combe, has, however, given the 
most. effectual refutation of his own book, 
by the absurdity of some of his doctrines. 
He is fully entitled to all the merit of the 
‘hscovery of the Phrenology of Nations— 
which he has, certainly, very elaboratel 
established. In this, ees we think 
he has gone too far—he has furnished the 
reductio ad absurdum with a vengeance. 
We wonder Mr. Combe’s sagacity would 
have led him into this, for, as was remark- 
ed by Sheridan, we can easily conceive of 
a man’s. knocking out his brains against a 
wall, but think it scarcely credible he 
would build a wall expressly for the 
purpose. We are sorry our limited space 
obliges us merely to sketch this very in- 
teresting subject. Phrenology only wants 
some master hand, hke Jeffrey, to lay it on 
its back; and, like the tortoise, it may 
sprawl and kick, but will never be able to 



































could wish, whether its claims to this ho- 
nor are such as can be recognized. 

Mr. Combe, like all others, who have a 
theory to support, argues with the dexte- 
rity of a casuist, and hopes that his system 
of ethics will be equally relished, beth by 
the friends and opponents of phrenolozy. 
He says, with great candor, 


6‘ But the practical value of the views now 
to be unfolded, does nat depend on phrenology. 
This theory of mind itself is valuable, only in 
so far asit is a just exposition of what previ- 
ously existed in Wine nature, We are pliysi- 
cal, organic, and moral beings, acting under 
the sanction of general laws, let the ments of 
phrenology be what they may.” 


This syllogistic reasoning will not do.— 
Though it will not affeet the quality of 
light to say that it arises not from the sun, 
but from the atmosphere, stil! it materially 
deviates from the fact; and though whether 
America was discovered by Columbus or 
Vesputio, could not affect the climate, the 
productions, the inhabitants of the country, 
it was a point of vital importance with the 
respective governments of the claimants. 
In like manner, though it cannot alter our 
moral relations, and our intellectual orga- 
nization, whether mental impulses spring 
from phrenology or not, it is all in all as a 
matter of metaphysical truth. Like others, 
we must bow down in deference to the ela- 
borate subtlety of the reasoning of the 
phrenologists—their deductions are evi- 
dent—their illustrations infinite—their ap- 
plications irresistible and conclusive ; their 
premises alone are untenable and unde- 


monstrated by any of those physical rea- 
sons which alone can give authenticity to 
@ point of such importance ; and it is not 
till after we have wandered throuch the 
spacious apartments, and admired the fine 
proportion of the imposing edifice, that we 
look to its foundation, and find that it Is an 
enchanted palace—a creation of the fancy. 
In this respect we laugh to see such a 
strong resemblance between them and the 
scholiasts of the old philosophy, and their 
followers in the middle ages, whose argu- 
ments in favor of some bascless theory 
are intellectual prodigies, abounding with 
masterly reasons and refined disunctions ; 
but which only excite our wonder how 
minds that could argue so ably on a given 
subject, should be utterly blind to discovei 
the defects of that subject itself. Here, 
too, in Mr. Combe’s treatise we are con- 
stantly meeting, adapted to the new prin. 





rise again. 





——- 


AN Essay on Woman. IN THREE PARTS. 
With other Poems. By Nicholas Mit- 
chell.— London, Effingham Wilson. 


THis poem is not as yet published in 
London, but by the kindness of our corres- 
pondent we have received a proof copy, 
tor which we returnour thanks. We con- 
fess it highly raised our hopes—with what 
delicht, at this moment, would men hail 
the birth of a picce of genuine poetry— 
pure, beautiful, refined, which, hke the 
Pleasures of Memory and Hope, would, 
the moment it was born, gracefully soar to 
Immortality, anid the plaudits of an ad- 
mirmng world, The comparatively long in- 
erval that has clapsed since the produc- 
lion of a great work of genius, causes 
every eve to watch the horizon of mind 


eiples of phrenology, the old discoveries of with anxiety, for the rising of some star of 
the moral philosophers—though somewhat |intellect, which upon our age will shed that 
disguised in their new dress; and ourjradiance which the muse of Rogers and 
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Campbell, Moore or Byron, has flung with 
such splendid profusion upon that now 
passing away. ‘The “Sieve of Constanti- 
nople,” published by this author, some tine 
since, almost Justified, as it created this 
hope. It was distinguished by great power 
and energy, and indicated talents of a su- 
perior order, which gave high promise for 
the future. The ambitious tone too, whieh 
he assumes in his preface, evidencing sn 
strongly the self-confidence of cenius ; 

and then the inspiring theme which he havc 
chosecn—with poetry in its very mune, and 
to which a thousand exquisite dlustrations 
start up In every mind, in instantaneous 
array. All, we contess, made us feel, in 
opening it, that nameless sort of de Licht 
which we may suppose aman would expe- 

nence, when he gazes first upon a treasure 


which. would be afterwards adiuired of 


all. 
Thesc hopes were certainly buoyed tip by 
the first eight lines. 


The bird more sweetly hymned in Eden's 
bower ; 
Sofilier the zephyr kissed the summer flower ; 
The new-born sun diffised a brighter beam ; 
With gentler murmur rolled the amber stream ; 
The angel, crossing heaven on wings of light, 
Stooped to admire, and paused upon his flight ; 
As Woman rose in beauty on the plain, 
The last and loveliest link of Being’s chain. 
These certainly are majestic and melli- 
fluous. Though we staggered at Sofilier, 
yet we felt inclined to forgive, that, as one 
of the brilliant eccentricities of genius, in 
return for the delight which such a com- 
mencement seemed to promise ; but, alas! 
there it stopped—the following ones dashed 
every hope in an instant, and explained to 
us, by the sudden pree ipitaney of their 
falling off, how very short a distance it 
was from the sublime to the ridiculous—in 
this case, from the beautiful to the paltry. 


Awake, O Man! behold her guileless charms, 

Formed tor thy Jy; and destined tor thy arms ; 

Quaff Pleasure’s sparkling cup, ere mingle 
there 

The taint of sin, the gall of strife and care, 


The first quotation is certainly fine, if 
not excellent; but than these, nothing, by 
any implication, could be possibly WOrse 3 
and give us tosee what amarked diflerenes 
there is between the tolerable and the de- 
testable. leclipse is first, the rest no-where. 
After this specunen we went through the 
remainder with patience, but with pain. 
In it there is no poetry, not even connee- 
fion asamere subject. [fit formed anessay 
in prose, livhtinge the candle with it would 
be giving ita brillianey it did not deserve. 
Its Uiustrations are meagre end hackneyed, 


such as no poet would have uscd. There 
Is nota single thought in it which we have 
not seen better expressed n thousand times. 
Nor a single beauty which has not been 
purloined, and mauled by the transposition. 
Even the very individual lines have got no 
more connection than grains of sand in a 
heap; they are stuck together lke skewers 
ona unker’s hoop; and so, as such words 
as love, shore ; young, sung; slave, gave; 
strines, ‘thing ; ‘Verse, curse, are joined at the 
end, he little cares, how wide may be the 
radius of the other extremity. His sill 
parade of learning too, reminds us of a coc 
chuckling ina barnyard. He must have 
supposed all his readers were as ignorant 
as himself, or he never would have “pinned 
to luis text such recondite notes as the fol- 
lowing : 


Ninus, king of Nineveh, subdued and add- 
ed to his own, the empire "of Babylon, which 
had been founded by Nimrod. 

Chaderlaomer, king of the Elamites or 
Persians, fainous for his robberies. 

Jiuvenal’s Sixth Satire, is the most severe 
philippic against women perhaps ever penned. 

The rise of chivalry is a momentous event 
in the history of Woman, 


Sometimes this ignorance is annoyin 
tor instance, in p. 75, he informs us that 
celebrated Grouus "(as if no one eee 
heard of such a person but himself) was 
sentenced to be inprisoned for life; and 
that he was liberated by his wife. Yet, 
both in his poetry and prose, forgets to tell 
the exquisitely interestang manner in which 
she effected it. 

We have said enouch of thiss As a 
poem of pretension it deserves no place, 
The author, in this, has convinced us that 
there are many persons of sufficient ability 
lo pen a graceful sonnet, or a very sweet 
iyric, w ho, int a more ambitious eflort, sige 
Ni tly and ‘utterly fail. Of this, we have 
many examples in this very buok. In mere 
narrative, or song, where his course is 
plain, he is generally forcible and pretty. 
To show that we are willing to do him the 
fill justice that he deserves, we will prove 

thas by extracting two of these pieces, 
The first isan episode from the long poem, 
and is decidedly the best thing in it. 


THE FISHERMAN. 
A TALE OF THE HERRIDES. 


The shiff was launched, the kind adieu was 
given 

The white gail woucd the balmy breath of 
heaven 3 

So cali her course, the shallop seemed to rest, 

Lulled tke a babe, on Ocean's fondling breast; 

The sun with glory fired the horizon’s s brim, 
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Like Hope, more bright as all around grows!And joyful Edith stretched her arms to save, 
dim— Plunged’st thou that bark to dreary gulfs 

The sea-bird’s note, the splash of billows near, below, 

‘The fisher’s suns, were all that met the ear ;_ |Doomig one soul to darkness and to wo ? 

Peace, like a halcyom, mantled earth and sky, 





And bade in Man each warring passion die. The lig’ tnings glare, the winds more wildly 
. . sweep 

And Edith watched her Consort’s distant  Suill the strong swimmer breasts the raging 
sal deep 5 


. . ? 
Till lost in clouds, then sought the broomwood | 1];, eve is low’rd that blazing beacon cast, 


vale ; He hears his consort’s shriek upon the blast ; 


There, as she decked her cot, with busy care, Love, thoughts of death, uphold him like a 
Oft for his safety rose the heart-felt ITayer 5 | charm, 
Yet nought she feared, so caim tife twiight aspire his soul, invigorate his arm; 
deep, But, lo! the breakers buil—his strength is 
But wove a song, then rocked her babe to ocr— 
sleep.— . |A groan—a sp:ash—a struggle—and no more! 
Behold! that flash! more bright than falling : 
Star 5 And Edith saw, and wrung her pallid hands 
And nee hoarse thunder murmurs from| And beat her breast, and rat upon the 
alar sunds— 
She starts, and tow’rd dark Kilda* casts her But, tracing now those wailings of despair, 
eyes The hamlct sires with torches gather tnere ; 
Clouds ranked on clouds carcer along the sky ; And, whilst they gaze, the surges waft on 
Massy, fire-chargcd, and sullen as the giave— shore 
Alas, for him who toils upon the wave ! The form of him who loves and breathes no 
_more=— 
Slow-paced and sad, they bear him up the 
vale 
Where his’ white cottage fronts the western 
gale 
Ply every art to animate that frame, 
Where yet may linger life's suspended flame. 


She secks the shore, and now, mid gather- 
Ing nivht, 
The tempest bursts in awfilness and might ; 
The winds hke fiends from heaven's black 
—_ chambers swee 
Howl through the caves, and rock the echoing 


deep; 
Roused clement meets element in ire : : 
Cloud darts to cloud the bolt of livine fire ; But who is she, though terror, wo, enthral 
The stars have shrunk away in depths of| Her sinking heart, more active than they all? 
gloom ; ° Chafes that dear form so pale and powerless 
Darkness seems shrouding carth as ina tomb ; now, and 
Whaile the loud blast and hcvarse-resounding Breathes on his lips, and warms his icy brow ? 
surge Oh, Woman! Nature gave thee for thy dower 


Anthem to lowering skies her funeral dirge, | Skill, patience, hope, in dark affliction’s hour— 

ie Hark to that sigh !—he breathes—life’s purple 
streak 

Dies his white lip, and flutters on his cheek ; 

And, like pale flowers long closed by chilliag 
skies, 

opes in mute amaze his languid eyes. 


With streaming hair, and pale uplifted hands 
In wo and terrot, tresbiing Edith stands— 
Oh! fora glimpse of Arnold's tracile bark ! 
Wide o’er the wave she looks, but allis dark ; 
Now on the cliff she wakes the beacun’s blaze, 
Bends o'er the dizzv height to weep aud gaze, 


He comes not yet!—will Heaven neglect to And Arnold sinks in Edith’s rapturous arms, 


mone Bless: s her care, and calms her wild alarms 3 
The father—spouse--the constant, and the She asks no thanks for all her toil and Jove, 
The ae ? al. tl But wifts her prayers of gratitude above ; 
7 ee rs peal, the torrents drench her |pye Sraman, worn by lengthened pains and 


woes, 
Now on her bosom drops in calm repose ;* 

And o’er him Edith bends with many a smile, 
And fondly sings to charm his dreams the 


She hears not—f-els not—only thinks of him ? 
And is he lost? the sun ‘round which her love, 
Her hopes, her joys, harmomous  plancts 


Has move? ; ies wihile.— 
ark to that shout!—and sec! the lightning’s | c Steep on, dear love! no baleful visions rise, 
gliure Oftoaming Hoods, and tempest darkened skies; 


Reveals a bark— ’tis Arnold! Arnold there ! Dream how our vale is smiling bright with 


With shivered mast the skiff is onward flowers, 
hurled, And hear the spring-birds warbling in their 
Struegliog like Worth amidst a bitter world : bowers ; ‘ 


Tossed like a feather on the maddemne foam, Dream of thy little field, thy goats, thy corn, 
It rides, it bounds, ag true to love and home—|The feast at evenings, and the chase at morn 5 
Oh! why, as near it drew, thou ruthless wave !|tlow friends will grect thee, ail thy dangers 
oer 

& : aR 
cue da, or. Edirt, the moat westerly isle of the He And Edith solace, tend, and love thee more," 
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The next is a lighter piece from the end, | their fame, a signature or specific mark, that 
and is distinguished by much lively beauty.| the nuptial rite would be impotent to alter. 


THE EVENING STAR. 
(FOR MUSIC.) 
Hail! lamp of beauty, burning 
O’er perished Daylight’s bier! 
To thee Love’s brow is turning, 
The light he deems most dear. 


Sparkle, thou gem, the rarest 
Hewn from the mines of space! 

Of all the diamonds fairest 
Night’s coronet that grace. 


Unclose, thou eye of br ghtness ! 
Whose lids have shut all day ; 

Smile through those locks of lightness, 
The clouds that ’round thee stray. 


How sweet to watch thee beaming, 
Fair Star! in yon abyss; 

Thou seem’st to Fancy's dreaming, 
A lovelier world than this. 


Thou sooth’st the loncly-hearted, 
And merrory dost restore 

Of friends whom fate has parted, 
And joys for ever o’er. 


It is a pity that the writer of such spe- 
cimens as these would not be contented 
with the legitimate celebrity of a newspa- 
eae corner; and it is really vexatious, that 

e should forsake a sphere where he might 
shine, for one where his failtre has been so 
ignominions. In the remarks which have 
been made, we have been actuated by no 
other feeling than the duty which we owe 
to the American public, in taking eare that 
no casual influence of trade or speculation, 
will palm upon them such a book, as legi- 
timate poetry, withont. at least a warning 
voice, informing them of its nature. — 


THe Turee Historires.—THe History 
oF aN EntHusiast— Tne History or 
A NoncunaLtant—Tre History or a 
Reauist; by Mrs. Fletcher. London: 
Westley and Davis, 


** Mrs. Fletcher” is, as yet, a new name 
in literature ; but its owner has been long 
and popularly known as Miss Jewsbery ; 
and, until she has effectually transplanted 
her maiden glories to her married cozno- 
men, she is obliged, like the painter who 
lettered his daub with “ This tsa lion,” to 
put “‘laie Miss Jewsbury,” under the leci- 
timate name in which her lord and master 
rejoices. Now, with all due respect to the 
unquestioned talents of this fair Indy, we 
must protest, on the part of the male sex, 
that this is too bad, and forces us to lay it 
down as an axiom, that hterary ladies, like 
the Amazons, should never marry; or, that 


Atall events, as far as we are concerned, 
we would not like to be Cara Sposa to the 
best of them. Zounds, to be eclipsed by 
your rib—to be smothered by a petuicoat— 
(Oo have it mentioned in some future biogra- 
phy, that “fon the —— day of” (ume 
minutely specified, or perhaps the period 
which any other woman would cherish as 
a sacred epoch, utterly forgotten,) ‘she 
was marricd to a Mr. Smothermind”—or 
some such despatching sentence. The 
thought is unsupportable. Who ever heard 
uf Mr. Hemans ? Is he tall or short? Is 
he stout or slender 7—living or dead ? Such 
a being must be a curiosity. Who ever 
thought of asking whether Lady Morgan 
derived her utle trom a knight, or a baro-= 
net, ora lord? and above all, who would 
nut be sorry to sce the peerless Letitia 
femilia Landon—the cynosure of a thou- 
sand minds, the delight of every heart— 
whose magic initials call up such varied, 
such instant emotions, coldly married, and 
changing the deathless wreath that flashes, 
sancus ignis, round her virgin name, into 
the unpoetic ‘* Mrs” of some city ne 
changer or office underling. Oh, no, the 
the charm would be broken, the talisman 
destroyed ; and even we can’t help think- 
me that half of Miss Edgeworth’s popula- 
rity is owing to the unsuspected gallantry 
in every breast which prompts us to be 
doubly pleased, when the gratification is 
administered by one whose “ charmed help- 
lessness,” give her a patent to our good- 
will, But these remarks, however just and 
appropriate, are leading us from our more 
immediateduty of noticing the Three Histo- 
ries. Our opinion of it will be well under- 
stood when we say, that it deserves to be 
more popular than it ts likely to be. The 
history of the Enthusiast, 1s the best of the 
three. A rich girl, Icft only to the care of 
a doating grandmother, developes, in spite 
of her relatives horror tor genius—talents 
of the most brilliant description; and her 
enthusiasmafter every species of knowledge, 
and in every passion and pursuit is highly 
and powerfully sustained. A neighboring 
clergyman takes great pains in the cultiva- 
tion of her mind, and to his son Cecil she 
becomes unconsciously attached—the effect 
of this on her mind atfords scope for many 
touches of beautiful painting. Inthe ma- 
turity of her talents she becomes an author, 
and in the first flush of her fame, her grand- 
mother’s death leaves her a rich heiress ;— 
she removes to London, and drinks to the 
bottom the intoxicating cup of universal 





atleast, they should adopt in the youth oflapplause. Years roll on, and in the prey- 
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ing of a vigorous mind upon itself, she be-| 


comes sick of the world, and turns with tond- 


length sees Cecil, but the unambitious stu- 
dent is married; and she endeavors to dis- 
sipate her uneasiness in travel. The out- 
line of the sketch is meagre and ineffective, 
but itis filled up with great power, deli- 
cacy, and truth. The other two are more 
suring, but less ably sustained. A culti- 
vated imind will derive great pleasure from 
the perusal of the volume, but the incidents 
are not swhiciently striking, nor the narra- 
tive of that dramatic interest, which is ne- 
cessary to render such a work generally 
popular, == 


Picrores or Private Lire. London: 


Smith, Elder & Co. 


This volume is, we believe, written by 
Sarah Stickney, and has the rare merit of 
being exactly whatit professes. So cautions 
indeed, has the author been of coloring too 
highly, that the reserve with which she has 
worked out her picture, forms the greatest 
drawback to its excellence. She seems to 
have no confidence in powers which cer- 
tainly are of a high order of excellence ; 
and consequently, she yenerally mars the 
full effect of her painting, by softening down 
her tints, and subduing her figures too 
much, This is more particularly observa- 
ble in her first tale, called the Hall and the 
Cottage; and which, allowing for this 
slight “defect, is one of the most charming 
stories we have ever read. It is full of the 
warm interest of life—an interest, not aris- 
ing from the fictitious circumstances of 
hich-wrought style, or complicated plot— 
but from the beautiful developement of en- 
gaging character, We are not sure if 
there are any finer points in fietion, than 
the scene in the tthe Highland inn, be- 
tween Miss Clare and Frederic Langley, 
in this unpretending volume. Mary, too, 
is a character throughout of great and 
striking beauty, simply from the dignity of 
its mural influence, and the delicate accu- 
racy with which it is supported. 

The little story of Ellen Eskdale is one 
of touching truth, which no one can peruse 
without being strongly affected. The au- 
thor, without obtruding principles of any 
kind, has made it subservient to a_reli- 
gious feeling, We stronuly reconmend the 
reprint of this volume to some of our pub 
lishers. It must be highly popular with 
all whose hearts and minds are uncorrupi- 


of Ellen Eskdale, one of the most exquisite 


gems of modern art, which, we are afraid, 
ness to the love of her early days. Sheat, 


cannot, like the text, be transplanted to an 
American soil, without losing much of the 
beauty which it possesses, as a specimen of 
engraving. 


Victoria; by Mrs. Sherwood ; Author of 
THe Orpuan or Normanpy, &c. &e. 
London: Hatchard & Son. 


Mrs. Sherwood is one of the most popu- 
lar writers for children; but we yread 
question the utility or the necessity of ek 
a work asthe present. It is a sort of reli- 
gious novel—a class of books which we 
most decisively condemn ; and is, moreover, 
ste eped 1 in the deepest my steries of the cae 
tholic controversy. The story is founded 
upon a little child, who, left by the neglect 
of her fashionable parents, to the care ‘of a 
catholic nurse, is nearly converted by her 
tothat faith. It is throughout fmbued with 
the most rancorous bigotry, against every 
thing papisuical, and possesses litle gene- 
ral merit; being precisely most meagre 
and unsatisfactory at the only place in the 
whole book where a full narrative would 
he necessary or interesting, that where 
Victoria meets her father when recovering, 
We cannot possibly imagine what advan. 
tage such a book would be to a child. 


Lectures on RuHeEToric, AND BELies 
Lettres ; Br from the Lectures of 
Dr. Bhur. braham Mills, A.M, 
pp. 360. New-York J. Conner. 


Tue writer of the present work has, for 
many years, been well known as one of 
our most accomplished teachers ; more es- 
pecially in those departments of instruc- 
tion which relate to morals, intellectual 
philosophy, and polite literature. On these 
subjects, we doubt not, the happy influence 
of his labors will be ‘long acknowledged 
and felt by those numerous females, whose 
taste and moral sentiments have been the 
special objects of his instructions; and 
whose education and fortune gives them 
rank in the highest cireles of society. His 
hnowledge and experience well fitted him for 
the accomplishment of a work like the one 
before us. 

Mr. Mills has appeared, with much 
credit to himsclf, and no small benefit to 
the publie, in several previous productions 
of a similar nature; particularly in his 
corrected edition of Alison on Taste. In 


ed with the morbid desire for excitement, |the present publication, we consider him to 
so prevalent at present in the literary |have been no less felicitous than in his pre- 
world. It is embellished with an engruving iceding ones; and that he has presented 
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our higher seminaries with a better text- 
book for lecturers of Rhetoric, ana 
Belles Lettres, than can elsewhere be rea- 
dily found. He lays no claim, as he in- 
forms us in his preface, to originality ; his 
principal object having been to give his 
readers, without the omission of any thing 
important, a condensed view of what 
Blair, and other authors, have written 
more diffusively on the subject, ina neat 
and perspicuous style. In this, we con- 
ceive, one of the most prominent excellen- 
ces of the book consists. Compared with 
the original authors whence it was derived, 
it may truly be said to contain mulltum in 
parvo. Yet it is far from being a dry, spi- 
ritless abridgment. It will be found 
throughout, to sustain the Spirit in which 
those eminent writers have originally ex- 
pressed their thoughts. Dr. Blair is by far 
the best of modern writers on Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres. No latent beauty, or strik- 
ing thought in the countless productions of 
ancient and modern orators, has escaped 
his pean research, or been unperceived 
by his cultivated taste. And the peculi- 
arities of every style, he has elucidated 
with a happiness of diction, and propriety 
of remark, which has long placed his great 
work decidedly at the head of every simi- 
lar production. Yet his ideas, from being 
delivered as lectures, are necessarily dif- 
fuse; and this certainly diminishes their 
value as a text-book, while it adds greatly 
to their bulk. 

The present work, faithful to the end 
proposed, entirely removes this property of 
the original lectures, without, as we con- 
ceive, diminishing ought of their intrinsic 
value. It contains, substantially, the whole 
matter, in somewhat less than half of its 
original limits ; a great improvement in a 
work so important, and likely to command 
an extensive circulation. It affords a ma- 
terial advantage in the saving of time,—of 
toil in reading; and, what is not to be 
overlooked in this book-making age, of mo- 
ney also. Though we consider this as one 
among the excellencies of the book, we 
have no wish to connive at wanton spolia- 
tions on the labors of authors, either living 
or dead; but an evident distinction will 
readily suggest itself, with regard to a 
work like the present. When an author’s 
merit consists mainly in the display of his 
fancy, his imagination, and his power of 
moving the passions, his style has an influ- 
ence upon his thouchts, so essential totheir|division, we believe to be an original con- 
effect upon the mind, that the one cannot! ceptionof Mr.Mills; indeed we hardly know 
be materially altered, without greatlylany thing more useful, in the perusal of a 
weakening the force of the other. Break jscientific writer, than such an analysis.— 
down the heroic measure of the epic poet,i Among other good properties of the book, 


and still, if he be worthy of the name, you 
may find the disjecta membra pocte ; yet 
your poet hes mangled, and bleeding, and 
lifeless at your feet, nor can you Impart to 
hun celestial vigor until you hae restored 
him to his native form. What should we 
think of a prosaic abridgement of Milion’s 
Paradise Lost, or Pope’s Rape of the Lock, 
or Dryden’s Cecilia ? 

The case, we conceive, is widely diffe- 
rent with didactic writers of prose. The 
main point which these authors have in 
view, Is to instruct by the truth and weight 
of their sentiments, and the clearness of 
their method ; while, to please by the beau- 
ties and graces of their style, is a mere se- 
condary object. When such writers have 
deeply and extensively investigated their 
subject, their work becomes a great store- 
house, to which all subsequent writers of 
the same class resort for materials at their 
pleasure. It is often amusing to men of 
extensive reading, and retentive memories, 
while perusing the works of recent au- 
thors, to trace out the sources whence their 
best thoughts were derived ; and thus see 
how many great men of old it usually 
takes to make one little author of modern 
date. 

The length of our remarks leaves us but 
a brief space for enumerating some other 
commendable properties of the work. To 
its mechanical execution no objection can 
be made by the most fastidious taste. The 
paper, printing, and binding, do much cre- 
ditto the publisher, and enable them to 
present it to the public in the most attrace 
tive form. We may notice, also, the un- 
common accuracy of the work throughout 
In its orthography and punctuation. And 
what has afforded us particular pleasure, 
in all the Latin quotations, where we are 
wont to find so many mistakes in recent 
editions of books, we have found but a 
single one, and that arising merely from the 
exchange of one vowel for another. The 
questions, and the analyses, to be found at 
the bottom of the pages, constitute another 
of its valuable properties, and arc fitted, in 
no small degree, to accelerate the progress 
of those engaged in the study of this  sei- 
ence. The questions, being thrown into 
the margin, neither disfigure the text, nor 
afford the least objection to cursory read- 
ers. They are uniformly well-framed and 
comprehensive. The intreduction of an 
analysis of the subject, at the end of each 
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we must not omit to notice several original! nance, at least in this country. The first 


criticisms and remarks upon eminent au- 
thors who have flourished since the days 


of Dr. Biair, which afford very creditable ! 


specimens of the good taste and judyment 
of Mr. Mills, as well as of the elegance of 
his style. Specimens of these may be 
found, pp. 298, 300, and in various other 
parts of the work. Upon the whule, we 
consider Mr. Mills as having conferred a 
distinguished favor upon the public, and 
we hope to see his useful labors as an au- 
thor sull continued. We hope also, that 
both he and his publisher will reap, from 
the pet publication, an abundant re- 
war 


of praise and emolument. 
Lisrary or Romance.—No. III.—Wat- 
THAM,A Nove.. London: Smith, Elder 
& Co. 


Standing, as we do, like janitors at the 
gate of literature, to sce that nothing passcs 
without some merit to recommend it, our 
Opinion of the present work will be pertect- 
ly categorical—viz. Waltham is utterly 
worthless. In invention it is second-hand ; 
and even then very inferior. In descrip- 
tion it is tame, as a third-rate school-boy 
exhibition. In character it is neither on- 
ginal or striking. In style it is dull, pro- 
saic, and unimaginative. Even the very 
little of the plot which may be called the 
author’s own, betrays the weakness of the 
mind which gave it birth, by its stark im- 
probability, its causelessdeviation from na- 
ture. The materials for a novel of this 
kind, are as well known as the ingredients 
of a plum-pudding. Could it be manufac- 
tured without a noble youth in obscurity ? 
a beautiful young lady in disguise ?—con- 
trasted by a polished villain, and relieved 
by a talkative servant and an oracular old 
gentleman? We almost expected the threc 
drops of blood, or the warning voice ; but 
this happens to be of a different kind. Ih 
aims at the plausible—accordingly, all the 
evil designs against the heroor heroine, are 
felicitously discovered in time—the inuen- 
dos explained, and the mysteries unravelled 
—after the approved method, just as they 
are wanted—winding up with the estab- 
lished denouement of marriage, prosperity, 
&c. in conformity with the established 
peers in such cases made and provided, 

rom the time of “Cleopatra” and the 
“Fated Lovers” to the present. If the Li- 
brary of Romance, which projected asweep- 
ing reform in literature, is to be made the 
vehicle for satisfying the public appetite 
with such productions as the present, we 
must protest against its further counte- 


vuluine was an excellent one; and though 
iLwas wrung from the miseries of suffering 
genius, it bore the stamp of genius sul ; 
and was popular accordingly. Upon the 
strength of the celebrity of poor Banim’s 
tale, we have already had two foisted upon 
us, neither of them good for any thing ; 
and it has every prospect, if it continues 
to usher into notice such specimens as the 
present, of materially deteriorating the cure 
rent literature of the day, and decidedly in- 
juring, instead of improving, the public 
taste. Tus facility of production, unless 
trom the resources of an inexhaustible 
mind, must, of necessity, engender rank 
overgrowth or sickly semblances of life, 
toreed into premature existence. An au- 
thor’s head is not a hot-house. Mind is 
nol, as yet, within the dominion of the me- 
chanic arts, though four thousand news- 
papers may be printed in an hour, and 
iwenty thousand stockings woven ina day. 
As yet, however, novels cannot be generat- 
ed by steam, nor poems by machinery; 
and we might, using the forcible simile 
of Burke, as well expect that an engi- 
neer could contrive to shorten the period 
of an elephant’s gestation into that of a 
rabbit's, as that works requiring talentand 
ability, and application, can be calculated 
tO a paragraph, or produced by the 
month. ‘The experiment may be tried, 
but such as Waltham wiill be the resulu.—— 





FINE ARTS. 


Small a3 is our space, we cannot allow this 
number to go to press without noticing the Ame- 
rican Portrait Gallery in the terms of high 
praise which it deserves, Our public will nuw 
have their taste for the Fine Arts brought to the 
test. Here is a work got up in this city by na- 
live artists, where the engravings, in fineness 
of finish, and beauty of execution, fully equal 
those productions ofa similar class in England, 
which have been so generally admired. Fore 
rest’s enyraving of McDonough does him infi- 
mite credit; the elegant case of the attitude, 
and the heroic magnanimity of the countenance, 
are adnurably expressed. Carroll, of Carrolle 
ton, by Durand, is very carefully finished, but 
is somewhat hard in its general effect. And 
Samuel Latham Mitchell, by Dick, is an en- 
vraving of which any artist might be proud.— 
We anticipate a wide fame for this gentleman, 
if he only continues to produce such specimens 
of his powers as the present. 

The descriptive memoirs are very ably writ- 
ten, and the whole is decidedly creditable to 
the state of Art inthe country. We trust a 
liberal encouragement will remunerate the spi- 
nited pubiishers for the great expense with 
which this work has been evidently prepared. 

ea 


